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Van  Wyck  Brooks: 
A  Man  In  Quest  of  the  Truth 

by  John  Hall  Wheelock* 

I  HAVE  called  the  following  few  and  inadequate  words  about 
my  dear  and  lifelong  friend,  "Van  Wyck  Brooks:  A  Man  In 
Quest  of  the  Truth." 

In  1 904,  during  the  fall  of  my  freshman  year,  I  attended  one  of 
the  now  legendary  "beer  nights"  held  by  the  old  Harvard  Monthly. 
The  room  was  crowded.  I  knew  no  one  and  was  beginning  to  feel 
rather  lost,  when  I  noticed  standing  near  me  a  stranger,  who 
seemed  equally  alone.  He  was  of  medium  height  and  delicately 
made,  with  a  face  sensitive  and  youtliful  yet  with  a  certain  aus- 
terity and  resolution  in  its  expression  that  attracted  me.  The  eyes, 
particularly,  had  a  withdrawn  concentration  such  as  I  did  not 
remember  having  observed  in  any  others.  In  a  few  moments  we 
were  talking.  There  was  a  gentleness,  a  geniality,  about  him  that 
I  had  not  expected,  and  he  soon  revealed,  beneath  a  reserve  that 
was  only  in  part  shyness,  an  almost  mischievous  sense  of  humor. 

This  was  my  first  meeting  with  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  My  impres- 
sion was  one  of  extreme  sensitivity,  of  something  fastidious,  even 
exquisite,  holding  severely  in  check  an  extraordinary  vehemence 
of  thought  and  feeling.  The  combination  is  an  interesting  one  and 
gives  to  a  personality  something  aloof  and  strange — an  indefin- 
able dignity  that  is  in  no  way  coldness  or  indifference.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  that  a  long  friendship — which  so  often  re- 
places wonder  and  admiration  with  aflfectionate  understanding — 
never,  despite  the  affection  and  understanding  between  us,  quite 
wore  away  this  fascination  of  strangeness.  My  first  impression 
remained  and,  to  the  last,  Van  Wyck  Brooks  had,  for  me,  this 
element  of  mystery.  He  was,  needless  to  say,  unaware  of  this,  and 
would  have  laughed  at  such  a  fantastic  notion.  He  could  laugh  at 
many  things,  including  himself.  I  have  never  forgotten  his  de- 
scription of  one  of  his  occasionally  required  visits  to  the  Income 

*  The  well-known  author  of  many  volumes  of  poetry,  among  them  The  Gardener 
and  Other  Poems,  co-winner  of  The  Bollingen  Prize  in  Poetry  for  1961. 
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Tax  expert  at  a  great  New  York  bank.  The  palatial  quarters  that 
house  these  top  business  executives,  and  the  inscrutable  aura 
surrounding  them,  filled  Van  Wyck  with  awe  and  misgiving  as 
he  was  conducted  over  carpeted  floors  toward  the  inner  sanctum, 
feeling,  so  he  later  told  me,  "Just  like  Little  Red  Riding  Hood." 
As  a  writer,  a  critic,  and  literary  historian.  Van  Wyck  Brooks 
again  presents  a  rare  combination  in  his  equipment.  He  was, 
undeniably,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  men — but  not  at  all  in  the 
formal  academic  sense.  His  erudition,  which  was  very  real,  was 
the  by-product  of  long  and  passionate  curiosity,  the  fruit  of  in- 
clination and  enthusiasm  rather  than  of  laborious  intent.  He 
wanted  to  get  at  the  truth  of  things.  His  knowledge  of  literature 
and  painting  and  history,  and  especially  of  American  literature 
and  painting  and  history,  was  detailed  and  inclusive,  he  had  a 
phenomenal  memory,  and  he  took  all  these  things  for  granted  in 
his  friends.  How  often,  upon  his  mention  to  me  of  some  absolutely 
unfamiliar  name,  I  have  had  to  confess  my  ignorance  and  listen, 
amused,  to  his  incredulous  rejoinder:  "Why,  Jack,  what  do  you 
mean?  Of  course  you  know  Katharine  Wormeley's  translation  of 
Balzac !"  On  some  of  these  occasions,  I'm  afraid  I  took  refuge  in 
a  discreet  silence,  and  came  away  a  wiser  but  by  no  means  a 
sadder  man,  for  his  talk  was  as  individual  and  exciting  as  his 
writing.   If,  at  times,  under  the  stress  of  some  deeply  rooted 
animus,  intensity  of  feeling  got  the  better  of  his  natural  reserve, 
and  he  went  too  far  in  expressing  an  exasperation,  this  intensity 
was  part  of  his  charm  as,  indeed,  its  projection,  in  his  writings,  is 
what  gives  them  much  of  their  color  and  force.  He  did  have,  at 
one  time,  I  remember,  a  certain  animus  against  the  Old  South. 
The  people  there,  in  his  opinion,  were  too  much  occupied  with 
riding,  hunting,  and  dancing,  with  statesmanship  and  adminis- 
tration. They  didn't.  Van  Wyck  thought,  spend  enough  time 
writing  memoirs  and  books — a  situation  that  has  since,  we  can 
all  agree,  been  more  than  abundantly  remedied.  One  felt  that  he 
cared  more  than  most  men  are  capable  of  caring,  about  books, 
about  ideas,  about  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  things,  about 
getting  at  the  truth.  One  felt  that,  for  him,  the  lives  and  move- 
ments of  other  days  were  as  real,  as  immediate,  as  if  they  were 
going  on  just  around  the  corner,  and  his  sensitiveness  to  the  mood 
and  spiritual  temper  of  a  writer,  his  ability  to  think  himself  into 
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another  life  and  time,  were  reinforced  by  a  gift  for  imaginative 
re-creation  that  is  often  irresistible.  These  talents  are  already 
evident  in  such  early  books  as  those  on  John  Addington  Symonds, 
on  H.  G.  Wells.  They  are  further  developed  in  The  Ordeal  of  Mark 
Twain,  The  Pilgrimage  of  Henry  James,  The  Life  of  Emerson,  three 
psychological  biographies  that  form  a  significant  portrait  of  the 
American  mind  and  its  background. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  soon  Van  Wyck  Brooks  found 
himself,  how  early  the  insights  and  impulses  that  informed  his 
writing  took  shape.  It  was  during  his  sophomore  year,  I  think, 
that  he  planned  a  series  of  articles  under  the  general  title, 
"Viewpoints."  They  were  to  be  written  by  representative  under- 
graduates of  every  type,  in  the  hope  of  precipitating  a  body  of 
opinion  that  might  lead  to  some  sort  of  intellectual  rapport  or 
uncover  some  unifying  and  characteristic  point  of  focus.  These 
articles  appeared  in  the  Harvard  Advocate,  and  were  significant  in 
their  purpose,  even  if  they  failed  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of 
their  originator.  He  also,  shortly  after  he  had  graduated,  issued 
privately  a  small  pamphlet  of  his  own,  titled  The  Soul.  This 
affords  us,  under  the  sub-title,  "An  Essay  Towards  a  Point  of 
View,"  many  indications  of  the  road  he  was  to  travel  in  later 
years.  I  remember,  too,  during  undergraduate  days,  our  numer- 
ous talks  in  the  little  room  on  Charles  Street — with  its  death-mask 
of  Keats  on  the  wall,  its  chaos  of  books,  papers,  and  clothes  strewn 
about — and  his  vehemence,  that  so  often  amazed  me,  on  matters 
about  which  I  was  either  too  lazy  or  too  immature  to  care  very 
much.  Poetry  was,  at  that  time,  our  chief  intellectual  bond,  for 
Van  Wyck  had  begun  as  a  poet,  though  he  soon  laid  his  verse 
aside  in  favor  of  the  work  that  made  stronger  claims  on  him.  But 
during  our  freshman  year  we  had  published  anonymously,  in 
collaboration,  a  booklet.  Verses  by  Two  Undergraduates,  containing 
some  dozen  poems  by  each  of  us.  Van  Wyck's  were  good,  and 
fastened  themselves  immediately  upon  my  memory — to  this  day 
I  know  most  of  them  by  heart.  This  became  a  deadly  weapon.  In 
the  later  years,  I  could  always  reduce  Van  Wyck  to  a  state  of 
extreme  anguish  by  reciting  to  him,  from  memory,  at  some  in- 
appropriate moment,  one  or  more  of  his  longer  pieces.  He  could 
not  retaliate,  for  he  did  not  remember  anything  of  mine  from 
this  youthful  collaboration  of  ours. 
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It  has  become  the  fashion  today  to  regard  the  earHer  work  of 
Van  Wyck  Brooks  as  his  main  achievement.  It  is  as  the  author  of 
America's  Coming  of  Age,  Letters  and  Leadership,  and  the  studies  of 
Mark  Twain,  Henry  James  and  Emerson,  books  of  protest  and 
of  criticism,  that  he  makes  his  chief  appeal  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion. And  it  is  true  that  these  are  the  books  that  cleared  the  air 
for  a  more  wholesome  creative  life  in  America  and  tilled  the 
ground  in  which  many  vigorous  talents  were  able  to  take  root. 
In  his  emphasis  on  our  native  note,  as  opposed  to  the  then  preva- 
lent literary  provincialism,  his  courageous  holding  up  of  the 
mirror  to  our  spiritual  life,  his  insistence  upon  the  cultural  com- 
munion out  of  which  great  literature  arises,  and  his  early  discern- 
ment of  the  deep  cleft,  in  the  American  soul,  between  idea  and 
practice.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  was  a  forerunner,  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  But  this  was  only  one  part  of  his  achievement.  He 
had  been  a  pioneer.  Now  he  saw  his  vision  coming  true,  and 
turned  to  the  other  and  essential  task  that  lay  ahead:  to  bring  to 
life  for  us  our  entire  literary  heritage,  to  exhibit  the  pageant  of 
genius  in  our  country,  and  give  us,  in  his  own  phrase,  "a  usable 
past."  Makers  and  Finders,  his  five-volume  history  of  the  writer  in 
America,  "effected,"  to  quote  Malcolm  Cowley,  "a  revolution- 
ary change  in  our  judgment  of  the  American  past.  ...  It  redis- 
covered— one  might  almost  say  that  it  created — a  historical  back- 
ground for  the  new  American  writers  .  .  .  endowing  them  with 
a  collective  memory  and  conscience,  besides  a  sense  of  their  own 
traditions."  This  was  the  second  and  greater  part  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  a  man  in  quest  of  the  truth;  truly,  a 
man  driven  by  the  furies.  Throughout  a  lifetime  of  the  most  in- 
tensive labor,  six  o'clock  every  morning  found  him  at  his  desk, 
summoned  by  some  inner  voice  to  the  task  for  which  he  was  born. 
He  could  not  rest  until  that  task  had  been  fulfilled. 

The  work  of  Van  Wyck  Brooks  is  the  work  of  a  literary  his- 
torian who  is  a  critic  in  the  larger  sense,  an  artist,  a  creator, 
whose  judgments  are  arrived  at  by  indirection  and  are  implicit, 
as  in  a  work  of  art,  rather  than  formulated.  His  is,  indeed,  a  mem- 
orable achievement.  But  all  his  w^ork  as  a  writer,  his  monumental 
creations  as  an  historian  of  literature,  do  not,  to  my  mind,  con- 
stitute the  sum  total  of  the  achievement  of  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  He 
has  said  that  "great  literature  is  a  great  man  writing,"  and  he 
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revealed,  in  his  own  personality,  the  greatness  of  spirit  that  makes 
these  words  applicable  to  himself.  His  quest  for  the  truth  em- 
braced a  larger  field  than  that  of  literature  alone.  In  an  age  of 
cynicism  and  the  belittlement  of  the  human  condition,  he  was  one 
who  believed  that  the  situation  of  man,  however  tragic,  is  mean- 
ingful and  the  opposite  of  the  absurd.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  believed 
in  the  possibilities  of  life,  its  dignity  and  worth,  here  and  now.  He 
is  one  of  those  who  give  us  courage  to  face  the  future.  Was  there 
ever  a  human  being  more  patient,  more  modest,  more  ready  to 
understand  and  to  foster  the  groping  talent,  the  writer  who  had 
not  yet  found  himself !  His  interest  in  the  younger  generation  re- 
mained alert  and  unflagging.  At  the  beautiful  home  in  Bridge- 
water,  that  he  and  Gladys  Brooks  made  so  hospitable,  young 
writers  of  promise,  later  to  become  famous  perhaps  but  as  yet 
unknown,  always  found  welcome  and  inspiration.  Van  Wyck 
Brooks  approached  with  an  almost  reverent  eagerness  every 
manifestation  of  the  honest  creative  impulse,  however  humble, 
however  frustrated.  He  had  an  equally  lively  hatred  of  all  that 
was  false  or  pretentious.  He  kept  undiminished  to  the  end  his 
extreme  responsiveness  and  sensitivity,  his  capacity  for  caring 
tremendously,  about  literature,  about  life.  The  universal  affec- 
tion his  warmth,  his  integrity,  and  innocence  of  heart  aroused 
in  all  who  knew  him,  either  in  person  or  through  his  books,  this 
is  perhaps  his  greatest  achievement.  His  reputation  will  grow 
with  the  years.  His  influence  will  be  implicit  in  the  work  of 
writers  yet  to  come. 

On  the  occasion  of  Van  Wyck's  seventy-fifth  birthday,  at  a 
dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  in  1961,  I  read  a  poem  of  mine  addressed  to  Van  Wyck 
some  sixty  years  ago,  while  we  were  still  freshmen  at  college. 
I  should  like,  today,  to  close  with  three  stanzas  from  a  poem, 
written  quite  recently,  which  I  inscribed  "In  Memory  of  Van 
Wyck  Brooks,"  and  have  called  "Dear  Men  and  Women": 


In  the  quiet  before  cockcrow  when  the  cricket's 
Mandolin  falters,  when  the  light  of  the  past 
Falling  from  the  high  stars  yet  haunts  the  earth 
And  the  east  quickens,  I  think  of  those  I  love — 
Dear  men  and  women  no  longer  with  us. 
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And  not  in  grief  or  regret  merely  but  rather 

With  a  love  that  is  almost  joy  I  think  of  them, 

Of  whom  I  am  part,  as  they  of  me,  and  through  whom 

I  am  made  more  wholly  one  with  the  pain  and  the  glory, 

The  heartbreak  at  the  heart  of  things. 

I  have  learned  it  from  them  at  last,  who  am  now  grown  old 
A  happy  man,  that  the  nature  of  things  is  tragic 
And  meaningful  beyond  words,  that  to  have  lived 
Even  if  once  only,  once  and  no  more, 
Will  have  been— oh  how  truly— worth  it. 
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Darwin,  Coleridge  and  the  Theory 
of  Unconscious  Creation 

LOREN  ElSELEY* 

TWO  great  geniuses  of  the  nineteenth  century,  two  men  from 
widely  distinct  social  worlds,  yet  of  strangely  similar  cast  of 
intelligence,  have,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  become  post- 
humously involved  in  a  stormy  controversy  among  twentieth 
century  biologists.  One  was  the  poet,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
opium  addict,  creator  of  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  the 
weird  moonlit  fragment  Christabel.  "For  over  a  century,"  writes 
the  critic  Max  Schulz,  "the  tradition  has  been  that  they  [Cole- 
ridge's poems]  defy  analysis  because  the  best  of  them  are  en- 
chanted records  of  unearthly  realms  peopled  by  Mongol  warriors, 
old  navigators,  albatrosses,  and  Lamia  witchwomen.  ,  .  ."^ 
Students  of  the  subject  have  been  until  recently  loth  to  perceive 
the  conscious  craftsman  behind  the  dreamer.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  accept  "the  sacred  river,"  the  sunless  sea  of  dream  as  the 
primary  source  of  Coleridge's  inspiration.  Out  of  these  misty 
depths,  according  to  entranced  critics,  were  drawn  in  poetic 
ecstasy  fragments  of  travelers'  tales  transmuted  forever  in  the 
subconscious  mind  of  the  poet.  The  public  appeal  of  this  romantic 
interpretation  of  great  poetry  is  tremendous.  It  flatters  our  imagi- 
nation and  our  conception  of  the  mysterious  life  of  the  literary 
artist. 

The  other  man,  Charles  Darwin,  the  equally  noted  discoverer 
of  natural  selection,  has  at  first  glance  a  different  and  scientific 
appearance.  Yet  his  mind,  too,  was  stuffed  with  the  multitudi- 
nous lore  of  both  incredibly  wide  reading  and  personal  oceanic 
experience.  He  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  millionaire  of  odd 
and  curious  little  facts.  There  floated  in  his  vast  memory  the  tor- 
toises and  lizards  of  islands  under  tropic  suns.  He  had  dug  for 
fossil  bones  in  Patagonia,  and  climbed  Andean  peaks  in  solitude. 
Navigators  and  albatrosses  were  part  also  of  his  experience.  He, 
like  Coleridge,  had  read  insatiably. 

*  University  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  the  History  of  Science,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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But  in  his  case  the  pubUc  imagination  was,  and  is  still,  caught 
by  the  symbol  of  a  great  voyage,  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle.  After 
Darwin's  book.  The  Origin  of  Species,  was  published  in  1859 
he  wrote  to  the  Reverend  Baden  Powell,  "If  I  have  taken  any- 
thing from  you,  I  assure  you  it  has  been  unconsciously."^  This 
was  in  response  to  a  letter  in  which  Powell  had  reproved  Darwin 
for  not  referring  to  one  of  his  works.  Thus  the  legend  of  the  un- 
conscious, the  role  of  the  "sacred  river,"  was  destined  to  leave  the 
realm  of  poetry  and  enter  the  field  of  science.  The  floating  frag- 
ments from  Darwin's  sacred  river  need  no  longer  be  assigned 
place,  name  or  priority.  They  had  become  the  property  of 
genius,  they  had  entered  the  dark  domain  of  demonic  creation. 
As  it  is  in  literature,  where  historic  footnotes  are  not  demanded 
of  the  poet,  so  now  it  was  about  to  become  in  science.  Charles 
Darwin  was  to  be  elevated  beyond  giving  an  account  of  even  par- 
tial priority  as  that  rule  applied  to  other  men. 

Darwin's  own  excuse  of  the  "unconscious"  has  been  increas- 
ingly used  in  recent  years  by  defenders  of  the  great  biologist  in 
considering  the  problem  of  Darwin's  meager  attention  to  his 
predecessors.  If  Darwin  "unconsciously"  borrowed  material 
without  acknowledgment,  some  scholars  imply  that  no  blame 
can  be  attributed  to  him.  Rather,  they  frown  upon  those  his- 
torians of  science  who  persist  in  probing  beneath  the  insights  of 
genius  in  order  to  seek  the  sources  of  their  inspiration.  Yet  we 
must  still  ask,  was  the  one  man  who  should  know  where  he  got 
the  idea  of  his  famous  theory  unconscious  of  where  he  got  it?  Or 
did  he  consciously  draw  a  veil  over  one  predecessor  in  particular, 
rationalizing,  perhaps,  as  he  is  known  to  have  done  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  implied  that  the  man  who  successfully  convinces  the 
public  of  a  new  idea  deserves  all  the  credit  which  may  accrue  to  him.  ^ 

The  theory  of  the  "unconscious"  has  been  emphasized  by 
Darwinian  defenders  particularly  following  the  publication  in 
1959  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  an 
article  which  explored  the  possible  role  played  by  Edward  Blyth, 
a  young  British  naturalist,  in  the  formulation  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection.'* 

We  now  know  that  Blyth  stated  the  basic  tenets  of  the  theory 
of  natural  selection  in  two  articles  in  The  Magazine  of  Natural 
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History  in  the  years  1835  and  1837.^  We  know  also  that  Darwin 
footnoted  Blyth  copiously  in  his  books  on  many  subjects,  but 
never  on  natural  selection,  although  it  is  clear  from  the  nature  of 
his  reading  and  interior  evidence  from  his  notebooks  and  early 
essays,  as  well  as  one  letter,  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  maga- 
zine containing  these  important  articles.  The  recent  publication 
of  Darwin's  Notebooks  on  Transmutation  oj  Species,^  in  1 960,  showed 
clearly  that  Darwin  was  aware  of  Blyth's  writings  on  natural 
selection.  In  the  Second  Notebook,''  never  intended  for  publication, 
reference  is  made  to  the  article  of  1837  in  which  Blyth  writes, 
after  having  earlier  in  1835  described  the  conservative  effects  of 
natural  selection:  "May  not,  then,  a  large  proportion  of  what  are 
considered  species  have  descended  from  a  common  parentage?"^ 
Several  who  are  unwilling  to  credit  Blyth  with  influencing 
Darwin  refuse  to  quote  this  line  of  1837 — the  very  year  that  Dar- 
win conceived  of  the  role  of  natural  selection  in  evolution.  Sir 
Gavin  de  Beer,  who  edited  the  Notebooks,  footnotes  Blyth's 
article  as  mentioned  by  Darwin  in  the  Second  Notebook,  but  fails  to 
point  out  its  obvious  import.  In  a  brief  discussion  of  Blyth  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  First  Notebook  he  at  first  remarks  that  Darwin 
probably  owed  nothing  to  Blyth  so  far  as  the  construction  of  his 
theory  is  concerned.^  He  confesses,  however,  in  the  same  para- 
graph, that  "there  is  nothing  improbable  in  his  [Darwin's]  having 
copied  some  from  Blyth."  He  then  cautiously  concedes  that 
"Darwin  (and  others)  may  have  been  wrong  in  thinking  that  he 
owed  him  [Blyth]  or  them  nothing  on  this  score."  Four  years 
later,  in  1 964,  in  his  biography  of  Darwin,  de  Beer  has  again  re- 
treated from  a  direct  confrontation  of  the  full  nature  of  Blyth's 
speculations  when  he  says  that  although  Blyth  "had  been  playing 
with  the  very  tools  that  Darwin  so  successfully  used,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  that  Darwin  was  indebted  to  him,  for  his  conclusions  were 
the  exact  negation  of  what  Darwin  was  trying  to  prove. "^'^  Con- 
cerning this  statement  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  George  Wald, 
writing  on  "Innovation  in  Biology,"  in  the  Scientijic  American, 
remarks  that  "all  great  ideas  come  in  pairs,  the  one  the  negation 
of  the  other,  and  both  containing  elements  of  truth.""  Edward 
Blyth,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  moment  of  insight  glimpsed  momen- 
tarily both  faces  of  Natural  Selection.  It  was  enough  to  give  an 
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astute  mind  like  Darwin's  the  clue  that  he  was  seeking.  Today  it 
is  well  recognized  that  this  principle  is  composed  of  both  creative 
and  conservative  aspects.  In  nature,  natural  selection  maintains 
the  species  as  well  as  promoting  slow  and  tested  change  at  the 
same  time. 

Theodosius  Dobzhansky,  who  uses  the  "unconscious"  theory 
to  explain  Darwin's  failure  to  acknowledge  his  predecessors,  ac- 
cepts the  fact  that  "the  fundamental  premises  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  are  contained  in  Blyth's  essays,"!^  but  maintains 
that  Darwin  might  have  been  mistaken  about  the  sources  of  some 
of  his  ideas,  and  his  thinking  process  might  not  have  been  wholly 
free  of  subconscious  components.'^  Dobzhansky 's  theory  of  the 
"subconscious  components"  as  the  probable  cause  of  Darwin's 
omission  of  credit  to  Edward  Blyth  should  be  considered  carefully 
because  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  explore  one  interpretation 
of  the  creative  processes  of  genius.'^ 

"Is  the  origin  of  every  idea  which  crosses  our  minds  always 
clear  to  us?"'^  Dobzhansky  asks.  Nobody,  he  contends,  has  a  per- 
fect memory  and  is  always  aware  of  his  thinking  processes. 

Probably  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  feeling  that  an  idea  which 
arises  in  one's  mind,  or  a  phrase  which  emerges  from  one's  pen, 
have  been  met  with  somewhere,  but  one  cannot  recall  just  where 
or  when.  This  feeling  is  sometimes  justified  but  perhaps  more  often 
illusory.  Might  not  even  Darwin  have  been  mistaken  about  the 
sources  of  some  of  his  ideas? '^ 

It  is  the  mystery  of  the  creative  process  in  the  mind  of  genius 
which  the  discovery  of  Edward  Blyth  forces  us  to  face,  argues 
Dobzhansky.  In  Darwin's  defense,  Dobzhansky  cites  John 
Livingston  Lowes'  well-known  study  of  Coleridge,  The  Road  to 
Xanadu.  Dobzhansky  feels,  as  did  Lowes,  that  "it  is  not  illegiti- 
mate to  compare  the  creative  processes  of  a  poet,  Coleridge,  with 
those  of  a  scientist,  Darwin."'^  Since  the  creative  work  of  a  poet 
and  of  a  scientist  are  not  fundamentally  different,'^  Dobzhansky 
maintains  that  Darwin  had  little  more  awareness  of  the  soil  in 
which  his  theories  grew  than  did  Coleridge  of  the  sources  of  his 
poetry.  Unfortunately  for  Dobzhansky's  reliance  upon  Lowes' 
interpretation  of  Coleridge,  however,  later  critics  no  longer  see 
the  great  romantic  poet  as  purely  an  inspired  somnambulist.  In 
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the  first  volume  of  Kathleen  Coburn's  edition  of  Coleridge's  note- 
books, says  Schulz,  "the  notations  of  ideas  and  images  for  future 
poems  recorded  in  them  reveal  a  mind  knowing  where  it  is  going 
and  moving  purposefully  toward  that  goal."^^ 

Could  Darwin  have  been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  read 
and  utilized  the  articles  written  by  Edward  Blyth  on  the  subject 
which  he  was  later  to  claim  completely  as  his  own  discovery? 
Lowes  has  written: 

The  'deep  well  of  unconscious  cerebration'  underlies  your  con- 
sciousness and  mine,  but  in  the  case  of  genius  its  waters  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  peculiar  potency.  Images  and  impressions  converge 
and  blend  even  in  the  sleepy  drench  of  our  forgetful  pools.  But  the 
inscrutable  energy  of  genius  which  we  call  creative  owes  its  secret 
virtue  at  least  in  part  to  the  enhanced  and  almost  incredible 
facility  with  which  in  the  wonder-working  depths  of  the  uncon- 
scious the  fragments  which  sink  incessantly  below  the  surface  fuse 
and  assimilate  and  coalesce.  The  depths  are  peopled  to  start  out 
with  (and  this  is  fundamental)  by  conscious  intellectual  activity, 
keyed,  it  may  be,  as  in  Coleridge's  intense  and  exigent  reading,  to 
the  highest  pitch.  Moreover  (and  this  crucially  important  consid- 
eration will  occupy  us  in  due  time),  it  is  again  conscious  energy, 
now  of  another  and  loftier  type,  which  later  drags  the  deeps  for 
their  submerged  treasure,  and  moulds  the  bewildering  chaos  into 
unity.  But  interposed  between  consciousness  and  consciousness  is 
the  well.  And  therein  resides  the  peculiar  significance  of  such  a 
phantasmagoria  as  lies  before  us  in  the  [Coleridge's]  Note  Book,  the 
seemingly  meaningless  jumble  of  which  we  have  tried  to  grasp.^" 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  view,  however,  Werner  W.  Beyer, 
another  Coleridge  authority,  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  conscious 
and  deliberate  in  the  creative  process.  Writing  in  The  Enchanted 
Forest,  which  the  author  says  begins  where  The  Road  to  Xanadu 
ended,  Beyer  states  that  Lowes'  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the 
unconscious  "has  given  such  wide  currency  to  the  concept  of  un- 
conscious metamorphosis  that  its  conscious  counterpart  has 
threatened  to  be  ignored. "^^  Beyer  presents  interesting  evidence 
of  Coleridge's  use  in  his  poetry  of  a  crucial  source  until  now  un- 
detected. This  deals  with  the  part  C.  M.  Wieland's  tale  Oberon, 
translated  by  Coleridge  around  November  20,  1797,  seems  to 
have  played  in  the  genesis  of  The  Wanderings  oj  Cain,  The  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel  and  Kubla  Khan.  Beyer  has  no  doubt 
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that  Coleridge  was  aware  of  Wieland's  poetry  as  a  source  of  his 
own,  since  Coleridge  translated  the  tale,  and  wrote  this  fact  in  a 
letter  to  Joseph  Cottle. ^^  Lowes,  himself,  in  a  letter  of  November 
24, 1939,  wrote  to  Beyer  concerning  this  newly  produced  evidence: 

Why,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  p.  243  of  The  Road  to  Xanadu 
I  referred  to  S.T.C.'s  flat  statement  that  he  was  translating 
Oberon,  I  didn't  go  farther,  I  can't,  to  save  my  soul,  imagine!^' 

It  was  conscious  judgment,  Beyer  insists,  that  led  Coleridge  to 
his  discoveries  of  the  potentialities  of  Oberon.  More  than  Lowes 
suspected, 

.  .  .  conscious  and  unconscious  appear  to  have  collaborated  and 
interpenetrated  in  the  genesis  of  the  fabulous  ballad  [Rime\. 
As  others  have  thought,  the  deliberate,  purposive,  and  volitional  appear  to 
have  played  a  far  greater  role  in  the  complex  process  of  discovering  and  en- 
visioning, assimilating  and  transforming  the  multifarious  stuff  for  its  fabric 
and  form.  .  .  .  Oberon  makes  it  clear,  I  think,  that  the  genesis  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  which  it  generously  abetted,  was  not  so  largely  a  product 
of  the  subconscious  as  Lowes  assumed'^*  (italics  mine,  L.E.). 

Beyer  also  cites  another  Coleridge  authority,  R.  C.  Bald,  who, 

.  .  .  after  a  study  of  the  later  notebooks  [of  Coleridge],  similarly 
stressed  what  Lowes  had  seemed  to  minimize;  the  conscious  ele- 
ment in  the  creative  process,  the  deliberateness  of  Coleridge's 
reading,  for  purposes  of  poetry,  and  the  recency  of  some  of  it 
which  therefore  could  not  have  been  long  submerged  in  the 
subconscious.  .  .  .^^ 

Since  it  has  been  noted  that  the  creative  processes  of  a  poet 
(Coleridge),  may  be  compared  to  the  creative  processes  of  a  sci- 
entist (Darwin),  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  parallel  between 
these  two  geniuses  in  their  working  processes.  Oberon,  says  Beyer, 
appears  to  have  provided  a  scenario  that  Coleridge  found 

.  .  .  adaptable,  kindling,  and  of  high  'symbolic  potential.'  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  have  provided  many  materials,  too,  but,  more  impor- 
tant, to  have  served  as  a  flexible  form  or  matrix  to  help  organize 
the  richly  diverse  ingredients  drawn  from  innumerable  other 
sources  and  experience  previously  unrelated.  And  the  conscious 
guidance  it  evidently  afforded  appears  to  put  a  somewhat  diflferent 
complexion  on  the  story  of  the  genesis  of  the  great  ballad,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  shed  new  light  on  various  obscure  passages.^^ 
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Coleridge  once  made  the  remark  that  men  are  caterpillars, 
very  few  of  whom  succeed  in  successfully  transmuting  themselves 
into  butterflies.  To  introduce  a  bit  of  modern  knowledge,  one 
might  observe  that  the  caterpillar  possesses  glands  in  its  head 
which  at  the  proper  moment  assist  him  to  make  that  beautiful 
transformation.  In  the  case  of  men,  even  brilliant  men,  some  out- 
side incident,  some  catalytic  agent  concealed  in  the  environment, 
may  be  the  initiator  of  the  transformation  we  call  "creativity"  or 
"genius."  The  man  must  be  receptive,  his  mind  afloat  perhaps 
with  the  random  forms  which  contain  an  unevolved  future.  It  is 
then  that  the  hidden  key  to  the  locked  secret  must  be  found. 
Otherwise  the  potential  inspiration  may  drift  past  unrecognized 
into  oblivion. 

As  Oberon  was  such  a  stimulus,  a  scenario  for  Coleridge's  great 
poems,  Blyth's  articles  on  natural  selection  were  conceivably 
Darwin's  scenario,  containing  as  they  did  the  full  series  of  step- 
ping stones  over  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  Darwin 
passed  on  his  way  into  the  new  world  of  organic  novelty.  Lowes 
remarked  as  much  of  Coleridge: 

[In  1797]  ...  a  vast  concourse  of  images  was  hovering  in  the 
background  of  Coleridge's  brain,  waiting  for  the  formative  con- 
ception which  should  strike  through  their  confusion,  and  marshal 
them  into  clarity  and  order.-^ 

In  October  or  November,  says  Beyer,  "the  young  poet-in- 
waiting  discovered  Oberon,  and  speedily  began  translating  its 
teeming  kaleidoscopic  scenes — scenes  which  were  as  if  made  for 
that  service""^^  (Beyer's  italics).  Coleridge  may  be  compared  to  the 
young  scientist  Darwin,  home  from  his  voyage,  freshly  impressed 
with  new  lands  and  unknown  creatures.  Darwin  suspected  the 
reality  of  life's  transformations,  but  he  remained  without  a  satis- 
factory mechanism  to  show  how  organisms  were  actually  adapted 
to  fit  diverse  environments. 

Darwin  wrote  in  his  Autobiography,  "Nor  did  I  ever  intermit 
collecting  facts  bearing  on  the  origin  of  species;  and  I  could  some- 
times do  this  when  I  could  do  nothing  else  from  illness. "^^  Then, 
said  Darwin,  he  read  by  chance  the  work  of  Thomas  Malthus  in 
October  1838,  and  claimed  to  see  in  Malthus'  work  the  key  to 
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natural  selection  in  the  animal  world.  It  is,  however,  genuinely 
possible  to  conceive  that  it  was  the  work  of  Blyth  which  Darwin, 
the  scientist-in-waiting  read.  Here  was  material  which  was,  in 
the  words  of  Beyer  spoken  in  reference  to  Coleridge,  "as  if  made 
for  that  service." 

In  the  case  of  Coleridge,  there  exists  a  written  admission  that 
he  was  translating  Wieland's  Oberon.  In  the  case  of  Charles  Dar- 
win, although  he  at  no  time  mentioned  Edward  Blyth's  ideas  on 
natural  selection, ^"^  interior  evidence  such  as  I  produced  in  1959 
and  which  also  appears  in  Darwin's  Second  Notebook  on  Transmuta- 
tion oj  Species  shows  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  papers  wliich 
contained  these  ideas. 

Coleridge  himself  said:  "Though  [my  mind]  perceives  the 
difference  of  things,  yet  [it]  is  eternally  pursuing  the  likenesses,  or, 
rather,  that  which  is  common  [between  them]."^^  The  following 
lines  were  written  concerning  Coleridge.  They  could  also  have 
been  written  about  Charles  Darwin: 

We  have  to  do,  in  a  word,  with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
memories  of  which  there  is  record,  stored  with  the  spoils  of  an 
omnivorous  reading,  and  endowed  into  the  bargain  with  an  almost 
uncanny  power  of  association.^^ 

.  .  .  from  sources  so  widely  separated  in  space  and  time,  Cole- 
ridge had  often  elicited  an  image  or  a  phrase  which  was  infinitely 
richer  than  the  sum  of  its  source.'' 

Coleridge,  far  from  defending  the  bathos  of  unconscious  dis- 
covery, remarked  with  surprising  practicality  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  commentary  on  sleep:  "O  then  what  visions  have  I  had, 
what  dreams — the  Bark,  the  Sea  .  .  .  Stuff  of  Sleep  &  Dreams, 
&  yet  my  Reason  at  the  Rudder^^^  (Italics  mine,  L.  E.)  He  lists  sen- 
sations, items  of  interest  in  his  notebooks,  just  as  does  Darwin, 
but  this  is  the  stuff  of  poetry,  not  poetry  itself,  just  as  Darwin's 
associations  of  ideas  and  lists  of  sources  are  the  stuff  of  science 
but  not  the  completed  act  of  reason. 

As  Professor  Schulz  has  indicated,  Coleridge  was  not  engaged 
in  seance  writing.  Neither,  we  might  add,  was  Darwin.  In  his 
Biographia  Literaria  Coleridge  remarks  of  poetic  endeavor  that 
much  may  be  gleaned  from  travels,  books,  natural  history,  and 
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that  all  may  be  acquired  as  part  of  the  writer's  trade  but  that 
these  cannot  substitute  for  the  ear  of  genius.  He  does  not  forget 
Lamb's  dictum  that  "the  true  poet  dreams  being  awake."'^  The 
artist  dominates  his  subject. 

Similarly  it  was  from  no  "sunless  sea"  of  memoryless  dream 
that  Darwin  drew  his  own  illumination.  It  was  more  like  being 
led  across  the  stepping  stones  of  a  brook  into  an  enchanted  land 
from  which  the  first  intruder,  Edward  Blyth,  had  leaped  safely 
back  to  "reality."  Darwin,  by  contrast,  a  genius  like  Coleridge 
with  "Reason  at  the  Rudder,"  grasped  immediately  that  he  had 
come  upon  the  long  sought  magic  which  would  bring  order 
amongst  all  his  idle  facts  and  relate  them  in  a  rational  pattern. 
He  saw  a  vision  for  which  he  was  prepared,  but  which  he  might 
never  have  glimpsed  save  for  his  perusal  of  Edward  Blyth.  The 
weary  world  traveler  had  had  to  come  all  the  way  back  to  London 
to  find  his  secret  in  an  unread  magazine. 

The  widespread  popularity  of  the  "unconscious"  theory  con- 
cerning Charles  Darwin  can  readily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
a  cult  of  hero  worship  has  developed  about  the  great  biologist, 
such  as  frequently  happens  to  a  prominent  innovator  in  any 
field. '^  Darlington,  the  British  geneticist,  has  commented  ironi- 
cally: "Among  scientists  there  is  a  natural  feeling  that  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  figures  should  not  be  dissected,  at  least  by  one  of 
us."^^  In  the  face  of  evidence  that  Darwin  made  unacknowledged 
use  of  material  from  Blyth,  the  theory  of  the  unconscious  is  the 
easiest,  most  polite  way  of  evading  the  exploration  of  a  delicate 
subject.  Numerous  naturalists  who  would  never  treat  contempo- 
raries so  gently  under  similar  circumstances  are  eager  to  make  a 
"sleep  walker"  of  a  scientist  whose  letters  are  models  of  persistent 
conscious  inquiry  upon  a  great  range  of  subject  matter. 

George  Gaylord  Simpson,  referring  to  Darwin's  statement  in 
his  autobiography  that  he  "never  happened  to  come  across  a 
single  one  [naturalist]  who  seemed  to  doubt  about  the  perma- 
nence of  species,"'^  and  Darwin's  belief  that  he  owed  no  debt  to 
his  predecessors,  said:  "These  are  extraordinary  statements. 
They  cannot  be  literally  true,  yet  Darwin  cannot  be  consciously 
lying,  and  he  may  therefore  be  judged  unconsciously  misleading, 
naive,  forgetful,  or  all  three. "^^ 
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Nora  Barlow  has  also  used  the  "unconscious"  theory  to  explain 
her  grandfather's  denial  that  the  subject  of  evolution  was  in  the 
air.  Doubtless  Darwin's  isolation  at  Down  kept  him  from  being 
aware  of  opinions  from  workers  in  other  fields  than  his  own,  said 
Lady  Barlow,  "so  that  he  unconsciously  overlooked  indications 
that  belief  in  the  permanence  of  species  was  waning."^"  Neverthe- 
less some  of  the  very  journals  he  consulted  contained  references  to 
the  evolutionary  hypothesis. 

As  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  unconscious,  it  strikes  one  that 
Darwin  was,  in  general,  a  keenly  alert,  conscious  thinker,  and  he 
was  so  characterized  by  his  associate,  Thomas  Huxley.^^  It  is 
strange  that  in  Darwin's  The  Descent  of  Man  and  Variation  of  Ani- 
mals and  Plants  Under  Domestication,'^^  all  factual  material  drawn 
from  Blyth  was  carefully  listed  but  the  two  papers  of  Blyth  con- 
cerning natural  selection  should  be  quietly  ignored.  It  is  difficult 
to  accept  this  as  mere  coincidence.  In  Variation  a  footnote  refers 
to  the  same  volume  of  The  Magazine  of  Natural  History  of  1835  in 
which  Blyth's  first  paper  on  natural  selection  appeared. ^^  Also  a 
footnote  in  Variation  states:  "Mr.  Blyth  has  freely  communicated 
to  me  his  stores  of  knowledge  on  this  and  all  other  related  sub- 
jects,"^^  a  somewhat  cryptic  and  unenlightening  statement.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  doubt  that  Darwin  used  and  studied  The 
Magazine  of  Natural  History  in  which  Blyth's  papers  appeared. 

Another  odd  circumstance  has  recently  been  brought  to  light 
by  Gavin  de  Beer,  even  though  he  has  refrained  from  any  com- 
ment as  to  its  potential  significance.  I  refer  to  the  recent  disclo- 
sure that  a  number  of  pages  are  missing  from  Darwin's  First  Note- 
book on  Transmutation  of  Species.  The  great  importance  of  the  First 
Notebook  in  tracing  Darwin's  early  thought  has  been  stressed  by 
de  Beer.'*^  Yet  fifty  pages  are  missing  from  this  Notebook,  in  which 
Darwin  wrote  on  the  first  page:  "All  useful  pages  cut  out. 
Dec.  7/  1856/.  (and  again  looked  through  April  21,  1873)."4« 
Nothing  was  said  about  destroying  the  notes.  As  his  son, 
Francis  Darwin,  pointed  out  in  reminiscences  of  his  father, 
Charles  Darwin  "felt  the  value  of  his  notes,  and  had  a  horror  of 
their  destruction  by  fire.  I  remember,  when  some  alarm  of  fire 
had  happened,  his  begging  me  to  be  especially  careful,  adding 
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very  earnestly,  that  the  rest  of  his  Hfe  would  be  miserable  if  his 
notes  and  books  were  to  be  destroyed."^" 

De  Beer,  who  reported  in  1960  on  these  missing  pages,  said 
they  had  been  searched  for  unsuccessfully  in  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Library,  at  Down  House  and  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  in  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History.  "The 
nature  of  their  contents  can  only  be  surmised  after  a  close  study 
of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  pages  that  remain,"  de  Beer  re- 
marked, "and  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  what  is  missing  from 
the  information  and  the  argument."*^  Although  there  are  some 
pages  missing  from  the  other  Notebooks^  it  is  those  from  the  First 
Notebook  that  would  seem  to  have  the  most  bearing  upon  the 
origin  of  Darwin's  theory,  since  it  was  begun  in  July  1837,  before 
the  date  when  he  said  he  received  his  inspiration  from  Malthus. 
To  reiterate  my  own  words,  I  believe  it  significant  that  "Darwin 
opened  his  first  notebook  on  the  'species  question'  in  1837.  In 
January  of  that  year  Edward  Blyth  ventured  the  beginning  of  a 
second  paper  in  which  there  is  comment  upon  the  principle  of 
natural  selection. "^^  This  comment,  as  we  have  seen,  goes  con- 
siderably beyond  Blyth's  first  statement  of  1835.  It  introduces,  if 
briefly,  the  possibility  of  organic  change.  The  name  and  work  of 
Edward  Blyth  are  not  noted  in  the  existing  portion  of  the  First 
Notebook,  although  they  do  appear  in  the  Second. 

"The  idea  of  natural  selection,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
extant  portions  of  the  Notebooks,  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
Darwin  as  a  combination  of  the  effects  on  him  of  the  facts  of 
variation,  adaptation,  and  extinction,"^"  observed  de  Beer.  Ac- 
tually the  missing  fifty  pages  could  have  contained  a  great  deal 
of  information  extending  to  Blyth's  own  views  on  these  subjects. 
De  Beer  has  avoided  the  suggestion  that  this  fragmentary  docu- 
ment may  have  contained  more  detailed  references  to  Blyth's 
works.  Since  these  pages  compose  the  first  part  of  the  diary,  their 
disappearance,  taken  with  other  evidence,  cannot  fail  to  hint  of  a 
genuinely  "missing  link"  in  the  story  of  Natural  Selection. 

Much  has  been  made  by  some  of  Darwin's  defenders  of  his  poor 
memory,  though  others  have  maintained  it  was  prodigious. 
Huxley,  who  certainly  knew  him  well,  contended  that  Darwin 
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had  "a  great  memory. '-^^  Darwin  himself  remarked  of  his  mem- 
ory, that  it  "suffices  to  make  me  cautious  by  vaguely  telling  me 
that  I  have  observed  or  read  something  opposed  to  the  conclusion 
which  I  am  drawing,  or  on  the  other  hand  in  favour  of  it;  and  after 
a  time  I  can  generally  recollect  where  to  search  for  my  authority' ^'""^ 
(italics  mine,  L.  E.). 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  Darwin  did  not  have  to  depend 
upon  memory,  as  he  was  a  remarkably  methodical  man  in  his 
work.  In  discussing  his  work  habits  he  mentioned  the  fact  that 
since  in  several  of  his  books  he  had  used  extensively  facts  observed 
by  others,  he  kept 

from  thirty  to  forty  large  portfolios,  in  cabinets  with  labelled 
shelves,  into  which  I  can  at  once  put  a  detached  reference  or 
memorandum.  I  have  bought  many  books,  and  at  their  ends  I 
make  an  index  of  all  the  facts  that  concern  my  work;  or,  if  the 
book  is  not  my  own,  write  out  a  separate  abstract,  and  of  such 
abstracts  I  have  a  large  drawer  full.  Before  beginning  on  any  sub- 
ject I  look  to  all  the  short  indexes  and  make  a  general  and  classified 
index,  and  by  taking  the  one  or  more  proper  portfolios  I  have  all 
the  information  collected  during  my  life  ready  for  use.^^ 

One  of  Darwin's  own  statements,  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred,  strikes  one  as  remarkably  illuminating.  In  regard  to  an 
incidental  matter  of  priority  upon  another  biological  matter 
which  had  occupied  his  attention  briefly,  he  wrote  in  his  auto- 
biography: "It  is  clear  that  I  failed  to  impress  my  readers;  and  he 
who  succeeds  in  doing  so  deserves,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  credit."^'* 

This  statement  is  remarkably  revelatory  to  the  perceptive 
student  of  character.  There  is  involved  in  it  a  strange  indifference 
to  historical  priority  by  a  man  in  actuality  highly  sensitive  on 
this  score  so  far  as  his  own  great  generalization  was  concerned. 
Was  Charles  Darwin  engaged  in  psychologically  justifying  a 
philosophy  which  permitted  him  to  dismiss  forerunners  from 
whom  he  had  drawn  inspiration— men  like  his  friend,  "poor 
Blyth,"''''  who  "failed  to  impress"  and  therefore  deserved  no 
recognition  from  the  world?  One  is  forced  to  reflect  upon  this 
possibility,  which  has  even  been  seized  upon  and  brought  for- 
ward by  later  writers  as  a  justihcation  of  Darwin's  attitude  to- 
ward his  predecessors. 
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There  will  always  be  an  ineluctable  mystery  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection,  just  as  there  will  always 
be  a  shadowy  web  surrounding  the  real  Charles  Darwin,  a  web 
unseen  but  as  real  as  the  black  cape  in  which  we  see  him  en- 
veloped in  a  photograph  taken  of  him  on  the  verandah  at  Down 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  One  of  Darwin's  most  avid  supporters, 
Gfeorge  Gaylord  Simpson,  states  with  perceptive  acuteness: 

The  mystery  persists.  The  man  is  not  really  explained,  his  inner 
adventures  are  not  fully  revealed  in  his  own  autobiography,  in  the 
family  biography  by  Francis  Darwin,  or  in  the  many  other  bio- 
graphical sketches  and  books.  There  will  always  be  something 
hidden,  as  there  is  in  every  life.  .  .  .^^ 

It  seems  to  be  an  inescapable  conclusion  that  the  mystery  lies 
concealed  in  the  remarkable  similarity  between  Coleridge,  the 
"library  cormorant,"  as  he  chose  to  describe  himself,  and  Dar- 
win, a  similar  cormorant  observer  of  nature  and  of  nature  re- 
corded in  books.  Each  man  had  his  catalyzer  and  both  were 
reticent  enough  that  it  has  taken  over  a  century  to  find  the 
catalyzer. 
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The  Folger  Shakespeaie  Library- 
Additional  Links  with  Philadelphia* 

PHILADELPHIANS  may  claim  a  sort  of  proprietary  interest 
in  Tlie  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  of  which  there  was  a 
brief  account  in  the  Spring  1964  number  of  The  Library  Chronicle. 
The  building  in  which  the  collections  are  housed — considered  by 
many  to  be  one  of  the  world's  architectural  gems — was  designed 
by  Paul  Phillippe  Cret,  then  Professor  of  Design  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Consulting  Architect  of  the  Universities  of 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin  and  Brown  University.  Mr. 
Cret's  partner  in  charge  of  the  project  was  Mr.  William  H. 
Livingston,  a  Philadelphian  who  is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Harbeson  Hough  Livingston  &  Larson,  Architects.  This 
firm  designed  the  new  Charles  Patterson  Van  Pelt  Library  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  woodwork  in  the  Folger  Library  was  the  product  of  Eric 
Jansson  of  Philadelphia;  the  floor  tiles  were  designed  by  a  Phila- 
delphian, Joseph  H.  Dulles  Allen,  and  were  cast  by  the  Enfield 
Pottery  and  Tile  Works  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  stained  glass  for 
the  great  west  window  of  the  Reading  Room  was  the  product  of 
the  D'Ascenzo  Studios  of  Philadelphia.  The  stonework  of  this 
seven-paneled  window  is  copied  from  the  window  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where  Shakespeare  was 
buried,  and  the  scenes  of  the  Folger  window  are  Shakespeare's 
Seven  Ages  of  Man. 

Mr.  Folger's  insistence  upon  the  window  presented  Cret  with 
an  architectural  puzzle:  how  to  accommodate  a  Gothic  window 
to  a  city  dominated  by  Graeco-Roman  architecture.  Cret's  bril- 
liant solution  was  to  design  a  Tudor  interior  that  constitutes  a 
natural  setting  for  the  Tudor-Stuart  library.  For  the  exterior, 
Cret  devised  a  daring  combination  of  white  metal  and  marble. 
Instead  of  columns  and  classical  porticos  and  pediments,  there 

*  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  William  H.  Livingston,  Dr.  James  G.  McManaway 
has  provdded  information  to  supplement  "The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library"  in 
The  Library  Chronicle,  XXX  (1964),  72-76.  The  basic  piece  was  concerned  mainly 
with  the  collection  itself. 
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are  rectangles  of  dazzling  white  marble,  set  off  here  and  there  by 
lines  of  aluminum  to  which  the  years  have  given  a  soft  patina. 

The  Reading  Room  has  the  formality  of  a  spacious  Tudor  great 
hcdl  and  warmth  that  is  almost  intimate.  The  auditorium, 
modeled  after  the  Fortune  playhouse  (built  in  1600),  is  an  appro- 
priate setting  for  lectures,  concerts,  and  small  conferences,  as 
well  as  an  instructive  exhibit. 
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The  Van  Wyck  Brooks  Collection 

THE  announcement  of  the  acquisition  of  the  literary  papers 
of  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  critic  and  Uterary  historian,  was  the 
occasion  for  a  reception  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  on 
April  29,  1964,  in  the  Rare  Book  Collection.  Dr.  Kenneth  M. 
Setton,  Director  of  Libraries,  introduced  Dr.  Robert  E.  Spiller 
who  described  the  collection  and  introduced  Mr.  John  Hall 
Wheelock  to  the  guests.  Mr.  Wheelock  delighted  the  audience 
with  his  reminiscences  of  his  life-long  friendship  with  Mr.  Brooks, 
remarks  which  are  printed  in  this  issue.  Mrs.  Brooks  responded 
warmly  to  her  introduction,  and  the  guests  then  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  an  exhibit  of  the  collection. 

The  manuscripts  of  nearly  all  of  Mr.  Brooks'  works  were  on 
display,  with  his  working  notes,  and  the  published  volumes  in 
first  edition.  There  were  copies  of  the  "Makers  and  Finders" 
series,  The  Flowering  of  New  England,  New  England:  Indian  Summer, 
The  World  oj  Washington  Irving,  The  Times  oj  Melville  and  Whitman, 
and  The  Confident  Tears  with  Mr.  Brooks'  extensive  revisions  for 
later  editions.  Juvenilia  included  his  illustrated  diaries  of  a  trip 
to  Europe  in  1899;  the  manuscript  of  his  first  composition,  an 
essay  on  the  development  of  perspective  in  art,  written  when  the 
author  was  fifteen;  and  his  reading  list  from  1902  to  1906.  There 
were  honorary  degrees  and  citations  from  various  universities  and 
academies,  with  a  number  of  personal  photographs.  From  the 
large  collection  of  correspondence,  there  were  exhibited  letters 
from  many  of  his  friends  and  literary  associates,  among  them 
Conrad  Aiken,  Jack  Butler  Yeats,  John  Hall  Wheelock,  Helen 
Keller,  Carl  Sandburg,  Lewis  Mumford,  Hamilton  Basso,  Ellen 
Glasgow,  Robert  E.  Spiller,  Joel  Spingarn,  AE,  and  a  treasured 
letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Brooks  from  President  Kennedy. 

First  editions  of  books  by  Mrs.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  were  also  on 
display:  Three  Wise  Virgins,  Cramer cy  Park,  and  Boston  and  Return 
with  the  manuscript. 

N.  M.  W. 
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The  Charles  Patterson  Van  Pelt  Library 
Building  Receives  An  Award 

Jesse  C.  Mills* 

ON  THURSDAY,  April  16,  1964,  the  Charles  Patterson  Van 
Pelt  Library  building  was  awarded  First  Honors  for  archi- 
tectural merit  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Library  Association  and  the  National 
Book  Committee,  Inc. 

The  jury  of  experts  who  made  the  selection  from  university 
libraries  recently  completed  was  compsed  of  Arthur  Gould  Odell, 
Jr.,  FAIA;  U.  Floyd  Rible,  FAIA;  David  H.  Condon,  AIA; 
William  H.  Jesse,  Director  of  Libraries  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee;  Hoyt  R.  Galvin,  Public  Library  Specialist;  and  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Darling,  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  jury  selected  the  Charles 
Patterson  Van  Pelt  building  on  the  following  bases: 

An  ingenious  solution  of  the  problem  of  creating  a  large 
University  library  in  scale  with  other  academic  buildings. 

The  Library  houses,  in  horizontal  layers,  three  quite  differ- 
ent units  which  belong  functionally  in  one  structure:  the  cen- 
tral reference  and  circulation  services,  and  provision  for 
undergraduates,  beginning  at  the  level  of  entrances;  next 
above,  the  research  collections  and  the  accommodations  for 
advanced  students  and  faculty;  and,  under  the  roof,  the  special 
collections  requiring  a  variety  of  ceiling  heights. 

The  facade  clearly  expresses  the  functions  within,  fitting 
them  into  the  unified  whole. 

At  the  presentation  of  the  award  on  April  16,  Mr.  J.  Roy 
Carroll,  Jr.,  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
partner  in  the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Carroll  Grisdale  &  Van  Alen, 
Architects,  presented  the  First  Honors  citation  to  President 
Gaylord  P.  Harnwell.  Mr.  Donald  H.  Hunt,  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology,  represented  the  American  Library  Association  at 

*  Assistant  Director  of  Libraries,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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the  ceremonies;  and  Dr.  Emerson  Greenaway,  Director  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  represented  the  National  Book 
Committee.  Dr.  Kenneth  M,  Setton,  Director  of  Libraries,  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies  and  host  to  the  guests. 

The  Philadelphia  firm  of  Harbeson  Hough  Livingston  & 
Larson,  the  architects  for  the  Van  Pelt  building,  were  presented 
a  similar  citation  for  the  design  of  the  building  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  this  last  summer 
in  St.  Louis. 

The  acclaim  so  far  accorded  the  Van  Pelt  Library,  as  a  build- 
ing of  excellent  design,  is  comparable  to  the  recognition  which 
the  old  library  building,  designed  by  the  remarkable  Philadelphia 
architect,  Frank  Furness,  received  upon  its  completion  in  1890. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  second  half  of  the  new  University  library 
building,  to  be  called  the  Dietrich  Graduate  Library,  will 
measure  up  to  this  tradition  of  excellence.  Work  on  the  Dietrich 
building  began  on  Saturday,  October  3,  1964. 
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Library  Notes 

Rare  Book  Collection  Gifts 

Generous  donors  have  presented  diverse  and  discriminating  gifts  to 
the  Library  which  are  now  in  the  Rare  Book  Collection.  We  wish  to 
acknowledge  them  with  our  gratitude. 

Adelman,  Seymour.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Sixteen  Introductory  Lectures, 
Phila.,  1811;  Thomas  Campbell,  autograph  ms.  signed,  Feb.  26, 
1840;  Basil  Hall,  autograph  letter  signed,  Oct.  12,  1824;  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge,  autograph  letter  signed,  Jan.  17  (ca.  1865);  Dinah  M.  Craik, 
autograph  letter  signed,  Mar.  23,  1886. 

Albrecht,  Dr.  Otto  E,  A  copy  of  Martin  Luther's  Von  den  Schlusseln, 
Wittenberg,  1530. 

Block,  Gordon  A.  Five  valuable  additions  to  the  Reba  Fleischer  Block 
Collection  of  Bibles  and  other  religious  texts:  New  Testament  in  Latin, 
Antwerp,  Plantin,  1564;  John  Udall's  7'^?AV>'o/"/A^//o/)' 7o«_^M5.  .  .  , 
Leyden,  1593;  a  devotional  vellum  scroll,  England,  15th  century; 
The  Psalms,  in  English,  extracted  from  the  Bible  published  in  London 
by  R.  Barker,  1611. 

Bradley,  Dr.  Sculley.  Fifteen  books  and  pamphlets  by  and  about  Dr. 
William  Carlos  Williams;  a  group  of  hand-illustrated  letters  from 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland  to  George  Boker;  54  manuscript  ballads  col- 
lected by  W.  H.  Ireland;  and  important  first  editions  of  plays  and 
poems  by  George  Henry  Boker. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Van  Wygk  and  Charles  and  Kenyon  Brooks.  Five 
volumes  of  mounted  manuscript  letters,  written  to  Van  Wyck  Brooks 
by  various  European  and  American  artists  and  authors. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  Jr.  The  War  (a  periodical  published  in  New 
York,  1812-1814,  giving  weekly  news  on  the  war  with  Great  Britain) 
and  a  copy  of  Charles  Mackay's  The  Salamandrine,  London,  1853,  with 
a./.s.  from  Charles  Dickens  to  the  author  and  a./.s.  from  Mackay  to 
J.  Watkins  with  ms.  of  original  poem. 

Cabell,  Mrs.  James  Branch.  A  collection  of  autograph  letters  between 
Hugh  Walpole  and  James  Branch  Cabell. 

Dechert,  Robert.  Five  significant  additions  to  the  Dechert  Collection 
of  Americana,  among  them  Ramusio's  Delle  Navigationi,  Venice, 
1559-1565;  Hakluyt's  Navigations,  London,  1599-1600;  and  Ex- 
quemelin's  Bucaniers,  London,  1684-1685. 

Dupont,  Ernest.  Stephen  Crane's  Red  Badge  of  Courage.  N.  Y,,  Apple- 
ton,  1895. 

Eldridge,  Richard  B.  36  issues  of  various  "little  magazines,"  1930- 
1960. 
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Ferris,  Richard.  Willebrodus  Snellius,  Erathosthenes  Batavus,  Leyden, 
1617. 

Foster,  Richard.  A  rare  collection  of  the  sermons  of  George  Whitfield, 
first  editions. 

Harnwell,  Mrs.  Gaylord  P.  A  folio  volume  of  mounted  manuscript 
letters  from  American  statesmen  and  authors,  with  many  important 
European  writers  and  significant  historical  figures  represented,  dating 
from  the  17th  century  to  the  present. 

Kirk,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolf.  An  invaluable  collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets  by  and  about  William  Dean  Howells,  from  their  personal 
hbrary  collected  over  the  years  of  their  critical  and  biographical 
study  of  this  American  author. 

LivERiGHT,  Herman  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Koch.  Seventeen  files  of  corre- 
spondence written  to  the  publisher,  Horace  Liveright,  during  the 
years  of  his  active  publishing  career  in  New  York. 

Martin,  Mr.  Thomas  S.,  HI.  Seventeen  volumes  of  English  and 
American  writers. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia.  A  group  of  twelve  lecture  admission 
cards  for  George  D.  Baylor  of  Virginia  to  the  medical  classes  at  Penn- 
sylvania for  1810  and  1811,  including  those  signed  by  Benjamin  Rush, 
Philip  Syng  Physick,  Caspar  Wistar  and  Benjamin  Smith  Barton. 

Newbold,  Mrs.  Fitz  Eugene.  Two  letters  from  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
one  from  Benjamin  Disraeli  and  one  from  Catherine  Shaw. 

NoRRis,  Dr.  George  W.  "Recollections,  People,  Places,  Events  from 
1875-1962"  compiled  by  G.  W.  Norris. 

Spiller,  Robert  E.  Everyman's  Library  editions  of  The  Flowering  of 
New  England,  New  England:  Indian  Summer,  The  World  of  Washington 
Irving,  and  The  Times  of  Melville  and  Whitman,  inscribed  by  the  author, 
Van  Wyck  Brooks,  to  Dr.  Spiller,  who  has  also  presented  to  the  Rare 
Book  Collection  copies  in  translation  of  his  Cycle  of  American  Literature 
and  the  Literary  History  of  the  United  States. 

Trumbauer,  Dr.  Walter  H.  Sir  John  Suckling,  The  Discontented 
Colonell,  London,  1642;  and  Robert  Wild,  The  Benefice,  London,  1689. 

N.  M.  W. 

Various  Gifts 

Belgium.  Ministere  de  l' Education  Nationale  etde  la  Culture — 
Current  Belgian  and  French  literary  publications  over  a  period  of 
three  years. 
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Clattenberg,  Albert  E.,  Jr.— American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Sciences,  Philadelphia.  Annals,  1916-1937.  50  Volumes, 
86  numbers. 

Records  and  papers  of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross  Conventions  of  1949. 
32  volumes. 

Drinker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.— Books  and  musical  scores  for  the 
Music  Library. 

Graduates  in  Architecture,  in  memory  of  G.  Morris  Whiteside  II 
— Eight  volumes  on  architecture. 

Holmsley,  Miss  Natica— A  number  of  volumes  of  Spanish  history. 

Hudson,  W.  R.— Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  volumes  of  general  his- 
torical and  literary  material. 

Lavinskas,  Frank— Lithuanian  material  supplementing  items  already 
given  to  the  Library. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Arlene— Ten  boxes  of  books  and  periodicals  on  en- 
gineering. 

Peltz,  Dr.  William  L.— Eighty-six  old  medical  books,  some  bearing 
the  bookplate  of  Thomas  Hun,  a  graduate  of  the  University;  some 
general  history  books,  and  material  on  railroads. 

Perkins,  G.  Holmes— Many  volumes  for  the  Fine  Arts  Library,  some 
notable  examples  being: 

Stefano  Du  Perac,  I  Vestigi  dell'Anticliita  di  Roma.  Rome,  Lorenzo 

della  Vaccheria,  1575. 
R.  Horwood,  Plan  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  the 

Borough  of  Southwark,  and  Parts  Adjoining  Shewing  Every  House. 

London,  R.  Horwood,  1799.  2  volumes. 
Abraham    Rademaker,    Spiegel    van    Amsterdams    Zomervreugd. 

Amsterdam,  Leonardus  Schenk,  1728-36  (four  other  works  bound 

with  this). 
Sebastiano    Serlio,    Extraordinario    libro    di    architettura  .  .   .  nel 

quale  si  dimostrano  trenta  porte  di  opera  rustica.  Lyon,  1560. 

Perley,  Mrs.  George— Collection  of  chemistry  books  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

Smedick,  Miss  Lois  K.— Fifty  dollars  in  cash  from  a  grateful  courtesy- 
card  holder,  used  to  purchase  a  number  of  titles  in  various  fields. 

VoGDES,  Joseph  T.,  on  behalf  of  Brann  &  Stuart  Co.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  — Issues  of  a  number  of  engineering  periodicals. 

Vonneuman,  Nicholas  A.— Books  by  and  about  John  von  Neumann, 
mathematician,  deposited  in  the  history  of  science  collection. 
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We  gratefully  acknowledge  donations  from  the  following  faculty  and 
staff  members:  Otto  E.  Albrecht,  Albert  C.  Baugh,  Morton  Benson, 
John  F.  Benton,  Derk  Bodde,  T.  E.  M.  Boll,  Sculley  Bradley,  W. 
Norman  Brown,  Hennig  Cohen,  F.  Hilary  Conroy,  W.  Rex  Crawford, 
Jose  de  Aguiar,  Loren  C.  Eiseley,  Rudolf  Hirsch,  Frederic  G.  Hyde, 
Martha  W.  James,  Frederick  L.  Jones,  William  T.  Kelley,  Adolf 
Klarmann,  Mrs.  Ida  Langman,  MacEdward  Leach,  Sik-Chong  Lee, 
Herbert  Levine,  Jerre  Mangione,  William  H.  Marshall,  Kostas 
Ostrauskas,  Heinz  Moenkemeyer,  OtakarOdlozilik,  Ernest  M.  Patterson, 
Edgar  L.  Potts,  Dr.  Alfred  N.  Richards,  Mrs.  Delphine  Okie  Richard- 
son, William  Roach,  Charles  Rosenberg,  Saul  Sack,  E.  Dale  Saunders, 
Richard  F.  Schwartz,  Thorsten  Sellin,  Dr.  M.  G.  Sevag,  M.  Elizabeth 
Shinn,  Robert  E.  Spiller,  William  E.  Stephens,  Charles  W.  Uflford, 
Arthur  P.  Whitaker,  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang,  and  Dr.  Irving  J.  Wolman. 


J.  M.  G. 


Important  Purchases 


Anatolia.  Statute,  decreta  et  reformationes  caeteraque  iura  municipalia  terrae 
sanctae  Anatholiae;  nunc  primum  ex  ueteri  manuscripto  exemplari  fidelissime 
recognita,  &  ad  comunem  Anatholiensium  commoditatem  impressa  .  .  . 
Camerino,  Ant.  Gioioso,  1552.  This  very  rare  work  has  a  woodcut  of 
St.  Anatolia  on  the  title  page,  and  contains  an  extensive  collection  of 
statutes  of  Sant'  Anatolia  in  the  province  of  Aquila.  It  was  printed  at 
an  unusual  place  by  one  of  the  earliest  printers  of  Camerino.  This  book 
was  purchased  for  the  Lea  Library. 

A  large  amount  of  census  material  from  countries  on  all  continents 
has  been  obtained  for  the  reference  use  of  the  Population  Studies  Center. 

A  collection  of  eighty-three  "ddits,"  "r^glements,"  "arrets,"  "or- 
donnances"  concerning  the  French  colonies  and  trade  in  America  and 
the  Orient,  published  during  the  years  1775  to  1785.  Many  subjects  are 
treated;  among  them  are  the  following:  "compagnie  des  Indes," 
"trait6  des  negres,"  "6tablissement  d'une  nouvelle  Compagnie  des 
Indes,"  "commerce  de  la  Chine,"  "ile  de  la  Grenade,"  "la  police  des 
noirs,  mulatres,"  "les  manages  de  noirs,"  "le  retour  des  noirs." 

A  collection  of  eighteen  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  "affaire  des 
princes,"  published  in  1716  and  1717,  bound  in  one  volume.  The 
"affaire  des  princes"  was  the  violent  controversy  that  arose  between  the 
princes  of  royal  blood  and  those  made  legitimate  by  Louis  XIV.  One 
of  the  latter,  the  Duke  of  Maine,  was  made  regent  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XV.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  in  1715  the  Parlement  of 
Paris  divested  the  Duke  of  Maine  of  his  prerogatives. 
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Columbia  University.  Avery  architectural  library.  Avery  index  to 
architectural  periodicals.  Boston,  G.  K.  Hall,  1963.  Twelve  volumes. 

Columbia  University.  Library.  Avery  architectural  library.  Avery 
obituary  index  of  architects  and  artists.  Boston,  G.  K.  Hall,  1963. 

Jorge  Ferreira  de  Vasconcellos,  Comedia  vlysippo  de  lorge  Ferreira  de 
Vasconcellos.  JVesta  segunda  impressao  apurada  &  correcta  de  algus  erros  da 
primeira.  Com  todas  as  licenqas  necessarias.  Lisbon,  Pedro  Craesbeeck,  1618. 
No  mention  of  a  first  edition  has  been  found  in  any  bibliography.  Men- 
tion of  a  first  edition,  however,  is  given  in  this  second  edition.  Our  copy 
is  well  preserved  and  rare. 

Amato  Pietro  Frutaz,  Le  piante  di  Roma  .  .  .  Roma,  Istituto  di  studi 
romani,  1962.  Three  volumes.  One  volume  contains  the  text;  the  other 
two  volumes  contain  plates  which  include  illustrations,  maps,  and 
plans  of  the  city  of  Rome  covering  the  period  between  the  third  century 
and  the  present  time. 

Seventeen  first  editions  of  the  writings  of  Hermann  Hesse,  the  Ger- 
man novelist  and  poet  who  was  awarded  the  1946  Nobel  Prize  in 
literature. 

Messina.  Laws,  statutes,  etc.  Consuetudines  nobilis  civitatis  Aiessanae 
suique  destrittus  [sic];  noviter  impressa:  una  cum  alijs  statutis  noviter  odditis. 
Palermo,  Giovanni  Matteo  Maida  for  Francesco-Carrara,  1559.  For 
centuries  Messina  was  a  possession  of  the  Spanish  Kingdom.  About  1293 
it  received  its  own  statutes,  which  were  first  printed  in  1498.  One  re- 
print appeared  in  1539,  another  in  1559.  The  statutes  deal  with  the 
usual  cases  of  usury,  theft,  rape,  and  similar  crimes.  Ours  is  a  very  rare 
copy;  so  far  as  is  known,  only  one  other  copy  has  been  located,  and  that 
is  in  the  City  Library  of  Palermo.  On  the  title  page  is  a  large  emblem  of 
the  Spanish  royal  arms,  and  on  the  last  page  a  large  woodcut  of  a  lion 
rampant.  The  book  is  housed  in  the  Lea  Library. 

Atlas  of  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  Oxford,  1963.  A  useful  reference 
book  on  modern  Britain's  resources:  physical,  economic,  and  industrial. 
Its  two  hundred  pages  of  maps  are  so  planned  that  all  these  material 
aspects  of  Britain  can  be  seen  and  studied  in  relation  to  one  another. 

Nils  Palmgren,  Sung  sherds.  Stockholm,  Almquist  &  Wiksell,  1963. 
This  volume  presents  the  results  of  a  Swedish  investigation  from  the 
Golden  Age  of  Chinese  ceramics,  the  Sung  period,  960-1279.  The  ex- 
cavation was  made  in  1935-1936  in  northern  and  southern  China. 
Associated  in  the  authorship  are  Walter  Steger  and  Nils  Sundius. 

William  Shakespeare.  Plays  .  .  .  Diamond-type  edition.  Plates  by 
Stothard.  Pickering,  1825,  Nine  volumes.  This  edition,  in  the  Furness 
Library,  is  worthy  of  note  because  of  the  tiny  size  (32  mo)  of  the  volumes. 
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Sacheverell  Sitwell,  and  Wilfrid  Blunt,  Great  flower  books,  1700-1900; 
a  bibliographical  record  of  two  centuries  of  finely-illustrated  flower  books.  Lon- 
don, Collins,  1956.  A  large  folio  volume,  with  exquisite  colored  and 
black  and  white  plates. 

Janos  Thuroczy,  Der  Hungern  Chronica  inhaltend  wie  sie  aufengklich  ins 
land  kommen  sind,  mit  anzeygung  aller  irer  Konig  .  .  .  Athila  und  volfUret 
biss  auff  Konig  Ludwig,  so  im  1526  jar  bey  Mohatz  vom  TUrcken  umbkomen  ist. 
Burger  in  Wien,  Hansen  Metzkers,  1534. 

Antonio  Bonfini,  Des  aller  Mechtigsten  Kiinigreichs  inn  Ungern,  warhafftige 
chronik  und  anzeigung,  wie  das  aifang,  auff  und  abgang  genummen  .  .  .  halt, 
inn  dreyszig  buchern  .  .  .  beschryben  mitt  ihren  figure  lautter  anzeyght  uh 
erkldrt  wirt.  [Translated  from  the  Latin  by  H.  Boner].  Basel,  Ruprecht 
Winther,  1545.  Two  folio  volumes  in  one,  printed  in  Gothic  letter,  with 
contemporary  wooden  boards.  The  Hungern  Chronica  is  a  German  ver- 
sion of  the  well-known  1488  edition  of  the  Chronica  Hungarorum,  printed 
in  Latin  by  Erhard  Ratdolt.  It  is  exceedingly  rare. 

Toulouse.  Laws,  statutes,  etc.  Recueil  des  edits,  declarations  et  ordonnances 
du  roi,  arrets  du  conseil  du  parlement  de  Toulouse.  1782-1786.  8  volumes. 
Excellent  collections  of  the  laws,  decrees,  etc.  of  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse  during  the  period  1539-1784.  Volume  8,  which  is  very  rare, 
gives  the  principal  decisions  of  the  French  kings  from  1536  to  1681.  All 
volumes  have  detailed  indexes. 

Johann  Zwelfer,  1618-1668.  Pharmacopoeia  regia,  sen  Dispensatorium 
Novum  locupletatum  et  absolutum,  annexd  etium  Mantissa  spagyrica  .  .  . 
Noribergae,  sumptibus  M,  &  J,  F.  Endterorum,  1675.  The  author  of 
this  book  was  an  apothecary  for  sixteen  years,  then  studied  medicine 
and  graduated  at  Padua,  and  later  became  professor  of  medicine  at 
Vienna.  He  claimed  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  person  to  reduce 
pharmacy  to  a  system.  This  book  is  in  the  Edgar  Fahs  Smith  Library. 

Among  the  many  periodical  purchases  we  list  the  following: 

Akademiia  nauk,  SSSR.  Doklady.  Comptes  rendus.  volumes  30-38; 
48-50;  55-58.  A  reprint  edition  enabled  us  to  fill  gaps  in  the  issues  for 
the  war  years  and  the  immediate  post-war  period. 

American  sociological  review.  Volumes  1-27,  1936-1962.  This  is  a  second 
set,  needed  because  of  heavy  use. 

Bibliographie  Lorraine.  Paris,  Nancy.  Volumes  1-16,  1910-1939.  A 
good  source  of  materials  on  the  Lorraine  region  in  France. 

Erbe  und  auftrag.  Volumes  1-37,  1919-1961.  Earlier  issues  of  this 
periodical  were  published  as  Benediktinische  monatschrift.  This  work  is 
edited  at  the  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Beuron,  Germany,  and  deals  with 
monastic  life  and  Benedictine  history. 
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Literaturnoe  nasledstvo.  Volumes  1—44,  1931-1941.  A  reprint  edition  of 
an  important  set  in  the  field  of  Russian  literature  and  criticism,  needed 
in  our  Slavic  Seminar.  The  set  is  illustrated  and  written  by  leading 
Russian  critics  and  literary  historians.  It  deals  with  non-living  Russian 
authors  and  some  non-Russian  writers. 

Recueil  de  medecine  veterinaire.  Volumes  119-129,  1943-1953. 

Revue  de  medecine  veterinaire.  Series  II,  volumes  61—71;  series  III, 
volume  72.  1904-1920. 

These  volumes  of  two  important  periodicals  in  the  field  of  veterinary 
medicine  helped  to  fill  gaps  in  the  holdings  of  the  Veterinary  Library. 

Revue  hispanique.  Volumes  21-30,  1909-1914.  These  volumes  replace 
worn  copies  of  a  heavily-used  periodical  in  the  field  of  Spanish  language 
and  literature. 

Ukrainskii  matematicheskii  zhurnal.  Volumes  1-12,  1949-1960.  The 
Mathematics-Physics  Library,  though  maintaining  a  current  subscrip- 
tion, had  lacked  these  volumes  which  were  out  of  print;  those  volumes 
bought  are  reprints. 

On  microfilm  we  have  bought  the  following: 

Joint  Translation  Service.  Summaryof  the  Yugoslav  press.  1960-1962. 
Summaries  of  articles  on  politics,  economics,  and  international  re- 
lations. 

North  China  Herald.  August,  1850-1941.  A  very  important  English 
language  newspaper. 

On  microfiche  we  have  bought: 

Russia.  Laws,  statutes,  etc.  Polnoe  sobranie  zakonov  Rossiiskoi  imperii. 
This  is  a  complete  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

On  microprint: 

Early  American  imprints.  Second  series,  1801-1819.  Based  on  the  Shaw- 
Shoemaker  bibliography. 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Cyrillic  Union  Catalog. 
On  microcards: 

Germany,  Reichstag.  Verhandlungen  des  Reichstags.  Volumes  326-458, 
1913-1933. 

V  V  1*  •!"  V 

Italian  translations  of  parts  of  the  Amadis  de  Gaula  legend:  Aggiunta 
di  Amadis  di  Grecia,  Venice,  1592,  and  L'Historia  et  gran  pr ode zze  in  arme 
di  Don  Florisandro,  Venice,  1550. 

Boccaccio's  Ameto,  with  commentary  by  Girolamo  Claricio,  Milan, 
1520. 
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Pedro  de  Santarem,  Tractatus  de  asseciirationibus  &  sponsionibus  mer- 
catorum,  Venice,  1552,  the  first  edition  of  a  work  on  commercial  con- 
tracts, by  a  Portuguese  lawyer. 

Chirstophe  de  Longueil  (d.  1522),  Epistolarum  libri  IIII  (including 
letters  from  Bembo,  Sadoletus,  Erasmus,  and  Bude),  Basel,  1570. 

Ramon  Lull,  Arbor  scientiae,  Lyons,  1515. 

Bockspiel  Martini  Luther s,  Wurzburg,  1531,  a  satire  on  Luther  and 
other  Reformation  figures,  now  generally  ascribed  to  Johannes  Coch- 
laeus.  This  is  one  of  two  known  copies. 

The  Latin  poem  on  Alexander  the  Great  by  Gautier  de  Chatillon 
(f/.  1180),  Alexandreidos  libri  decern,  Ingolstadt,  1541. 

Las  Obros  of  Pierre  Goudelin,  Toulouse,  1648,  a  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous pieces  in  Provengal. 

A  collection  of  Latin  poems  by  Jean  Salmon,  called  Macrinus, 
Odarum  libri  sex,  Lyons,  1537,  added  to  several  other  sixteenth-century 
collections  of  his  poems  already  in  the  Library. 

A  three-volume  collection  of  35  arrets,  lettres,  protestations,  etc.  dealing 
with  the  abrogation  of  the  French  parlements  in  1771  by  Louis  XV; 
most  are  dated  at  Paris  or  Lyons  in  1771. 

The  first  edition  of  Georges  Sorel's  Reflexions  sur  la  violence,  Paris,  1908. 

Two  tracts  by  Nicodemus  Frischlin  from  his  philological  battle  with 
Martin  Crusius  and  others:  Strigilis grammatica  [n.p.]  1587,  and  Poppysmus 
grammaticus  pro  Strigili  sua  grammatica,  Prague,  1587. 

Claude  Duret,  Thresor  de  I'histoire  des  langiies  de  cest  vniuers,  Yverdon, 
1619,  a  discussion  of  more  than  fifty-five  languages,  including  "les 
langues  des  animaux  &  oiseaux." 

Rijorma  delV  Archivio  Publico,  a  forty-page  tract  published  at  Siena  in 
1641  giving  information  about  the  care  of  and  the  rules  for  the  use  of 
the  city's  archives. 

Martinus  Soermans,  Academisch  Register,  Leyden,  1704,  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Leyden  from  1575  to  1704. 

Johann  David  Koehler,  Anweisung  fiir  reisende  Gelehrte,  Frankfurt  & 
Leipzig,  1762,  a  guide  book  for  traveling  scholars,  dealing  with  libraries, 
numismatical  collections,  antiques,  and  art  galleries. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  Departmental  Ditties  and  Other  Verses,  Lahore,  1886. 
Kipling's  first  volume  written  entirely  by  himself  and  for  which  he  had 
the  sole  responsibility,  in  the  original  fawn  wrappers  in  the  form  of  an 
envelope,  tied  with  red  cord  to  resemble  an  official  government 
publication. 
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Ada  Rehan.  A  collection  of  autograph  letters  to  this  famous  actress 
from  theatrical  celebrities,  autographed  playbills  and  memorabilia 
with  valuable  data  on  her  associations  with  George  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Augustin  Daly,  among  others. 

Charles  Brockden  Brown.  An  unpublished  diary  of  a  trip  to  New 
York  in  1805  by  this  eighteenth-century  American  author,  with  two 
unpublished  poems. 

Samuel  D.  Ingham.  A  collection  of  letters  to  Andrew  Jackson's  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  two  letter  books  containing  copies  of 
Ingham's  letters  to  others. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-five  English  and  American  broadside 
ballads  and  chapbooks  of  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries. 

A.  F.  C,  M.  W.  J.,  N.  M.  W.,  and  L.  W.  R. 
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Report  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 

There  follow  the  financial  statements  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  for  the  fiscal  years,  1962-63,  and  1963-64. 

1962-1963 

Balance,  30  June  1962 $4,999.22 

Contributions  and  receipts 4,685.83 

Expenditures 5,410.58 

Balance,  30  June  1963 $4,274.47 

1963-1964 

Balance,  30  June  1963 $4,274.47 

Contributions  and  receipts 3,900.57 

Expenditures 4,580.01 

Balance,  30  June  1964 $3,595.03 

We  announce  with  regret  that  the  following  Friends  have  died : 

Mr.  Alfred  Bendiner  Mr.  Alfred  V.  Kidder 

Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  Mr.  Isidore  Kohn 

Mr.  Isaac  H.  Clothier,  Jr.  Mr.  Orus  J.  Matthews 

Mr.  Caspar  Drueding  Mr.  Harold  C.  Mayer 

Mr.  Andrew  B.  Foster  Mrs.  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn 

Mr.  J.  M.  Fuhrman  Mr.  William  E.  Stokes 

Dr.  Solomon  S.  Huebner  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Tinker 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Hollander  Mr.  Philip  H.  Ward,  Jr. 
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The  Library  Chronicle  congratulates  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  upon  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  founding.  Since 
this  was  the  first  medical  school  in  America's 
English-speaking  colonies,  this  is  also  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  foundation  of  medical  education  in  this 
country. 
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University  of  Pennsylvania  Lihary  Chronicle 

Index  to  Volumes  XXI-XXX 


Acquisitions,    XXI:109-111;    XXII:33, 

98-99;  XXIII:82-88;  XXIV:104-110; 

XXV:50-57,     89-93;     XXVI:35-41, 

103-112;     XXVII:80-87,      180-185; 

XXVIII:74-79,  126-131;  XXIX:76- 

82,  158-164;  XXX:  50-56 
Adams,  Thomas  R. 

American  Imprints  Before  1801  in  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library 

and    Not    in    Evans,    XXII:41-57 

(Corrigenda,  XXIII :36) 

Aesthetics  and  the  American  Democracy 

(Setton),  XXVI:45-60 
Allen,  George 

The  Discovery  of  the  Hitler  Lagebe- 

sprechungen,  XXIII: 53-62 
American  Imprints  Before  1801   in  the 

University    of   Pennsylvania    Library 

and  Not  in  Evans  (Adams),  XXII :41- 

57  (Corrigenda,  XXIII:36) 
Andrews,  Avery  D. 

From  the  Piccolomini  Papers, 

XXVI:  17-29 
Archer,  John  (1741-1810),  XXII:l-8 
Aristotle   Texts   and    Commentaries    to 

1 700  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Library.   A  Catalogue  of  Books  and 

Manuscripts     (Riley),     XXII:86-95; 

XXIII:16-31,  63-81;  XXIV:  37-53, 

83-103 
Armstrong,  Archie  (d.  1 672),  XXIX :  1 1 6- 

119 
Armstrong,    Eva    Vivian    (1877-1962), 

XXV:25-28 
Arnold,  Matthew  (1 822-1 888),  XXV:43- 

44,  45-49 
Association    Copies    of  John    Morgan's 

Dissertation  in  the  University  Library 

(Hirsch),  XXII:96-97 
Aubrey,  Edwin  E.,  XXIII:87 
The  Autograph  Manuscript  of  Lope  de 

Vega's  Los  Benavides  (Reichenberger), 

XXVI II:  106-1 08 


A  Banquet  of  Jests  and  Archie  Armstrong 

(Shawcross),  XXIX:116-119 
Beardsley,  Theodore  S.,  Jr. 

Hispano-CIassical  Translations  (1491- 
1693)  at  The  Library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  XXIX:  16-29 
Bell,  Whitfield  J.,  Jr. 

An     Eighteenth    Century    American 
Medical  Manuscript,  XXII:  1-8 
Benton,  John  F. 

Cartularies  and  the  Study  of  French 

Medieval  History,  XXX:  1-6 
Two  Twelfth-Century  Latin  Charters 
from  Rural  Catalonia  in  the  Lea 
Library,  XXVIII:14-25 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Manu- 
script Catalogue:  Notes  for  a  New 
Edition,  XXX:23-35 
La  Bibliofilia  (Rhodes),  XXIII:42-46 
Bird,  Robert  Montgomery  (1806-1854), 
XXVII:  63-79 
News  of  the  Night,  XXIV:  1-1 2 
The  Secret  Records,  XXV:8-24 
Black,  Joseph  (1728-1799),  XXII:9-18 
Black,  Matthew  W. 

Hamartia  in  Shakespeare,  XXX :  100- 
116 
Black,   Matthew  W.    (with  William  E. 
Miller) 
Some  Letters  from  Actors  and  Actresses 
to    Dr.    Horace    Howard    Fumess, 
Part    I,    XXIX:105-115;    Part    II, 
XXX:  10-22 
Bodde,  Derk 

Joseph  Needham's  "Biographical  Glos- 
sary of  Chinese  Scientists,"  XXI:  15-1 6 
Bodde,  Derk  (with  Hilary  Conroy,  A.  T. 
Gaines,  and  Dorothy  S.  Broomall) 
South  Asia  and  Far  Eastern  Studies:  A 
Note  on  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
South  Asia  and  Persian  Collections, 
XXIII:32-34 
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Boll,  T.  E.  M. 

On    the     May    Sinclair    Collection, 
XXVII:  1-1 5 
Borneman,    Henry   Stauffer    (d.    1955), 

XXI:61-64 
Bossard  Collection,  XXIX:  158 
Bradbrook,  Muriel  C. 

Some     Shakespearean     Recollections, 
XXX:  58-61 
Bradley,  Sculley 

Whitman  edition,  XXII:  100 
Broomall,  Dorothy  S.  (with  Derk  Bodde, 
Hilary  Conroy,  and  A.  T.  Gaines) 
South  Asia  and  Far  Eastern  Studies:  A 
Note    on    the    Chinese,    Japanese, 
South  Asia  and  Persian  Collections, 
XXIII:32-34 
Buhler,  Curt  F. 

A   Misprinted    Page   in   a   Fifteenth- 
Century  Book,  XXI: 3-5 
Butterworth,  Charles  C. 

The    Mystik    sweet    Rosary    of    1533, 
XXI:91-99 
Butterworth,    Charles    C.    (1894-1958), 

decease,  XXV:  58 
Caldwell,     Dr.     Charles     (1772-1853), 

XXII:84-85 
Cartularies   and   the   Study   of  French 
Medieval  History  (Benton),  XXX:  1-6 
A  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Li- 
braries of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  1800  (Zacour  and  Hirsch), 
XXVI:61-82;     XXVII:16-54,     128- 
162;  XXVIII:29-71,  115-125;  supple- 
ment I,  XXIX:43-75;  supplement  II, 
124-157 
Coleridge,  Sir  John  Taylor  (1790-1876), 

XXVIII:1-13 
Colton,  Flora  Deibert 

The  Study  of  Public  Opinion  Abroad. 
The  Foreign  Press  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Library, 
XXIV:  18-20 
Conroy,  Hilary  (with  Derk  Bodde,  A.  T. 
Gaines,  and  Dorothy  S.  Broomall) 
South  Asia  and  Far  Eastern  Studies:  A 
Note    on    the    Chinese,    Japanese, 
South  Asia  and  Persian  Collections, 
XXIII  :32-34 


The  Continuity  of  Typographical  Mate- 
rial in  a  Group  of  Early  Salamanca 
Books  (Rhodes),  XXIV:  13-17 

David,  Charles  W. 

George  Wharton  Pepper,  1867-1961, 
XXVI 1 1:72-73 

Dedication  of  the  Charles  Patterson  Van 
Pelt  Library  (October  22,  1962).  Re- 
marks of  Gaylord  P.  Harnwell,  Ken- 
neth M.  Setton,  David  L.  Lawrence, 
and  Henry  Allen  Moe,  XXIX:85-104 

Dentler,  Clara  Louise 

Robert  Montgomery  Bird  and  Hiram 
Powers,  XXVI 1: 63-79 

The  Development  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Library 
(Devlin),  XXII:  19-28 

Devlin,  Eleanor 

The  Development  of  the  Catalogue  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary, XXII:  19-28 

The  Dexter  Award  in  History  of  Chemis- 
try to  Eva  Armstrong  (Miles), 
XXV:25-28 

Dickinson,  Asa  Don  (1876-1960),  me- 
morial, XXVI  1:91 

Diderot,  Denis  (1713-1784) 
Encyclopedia,  XXX:38-49 

Dillon,  Richard  H. 

Sutro  Library  in  Metamorphosis, 
XXV:  1-7 

The  Discovery  of  the  Hitler  Lagebesprech- 
ungen  (Allen),  XXIII:53-62 

Division  of  Labor  in  Justa  Edovardo  King 
Naufrago  (1638)  (Shawcross), 
XXVII:176-179 

Dokeianos,  loannes  (fl.  1470), 
XXIX:1-15 

Donati,  Lamberto 

A  Manuscript  oi"  Meditationes  ]6ha.nn\s 
de  Turrecremata"  (1469),  Divaga- 
tion HI,  XXl:51-60 

Donors 

Adelman,  Seymour,  XXI :  1 1 1 ; 

XXII:99;    XXIII:84;    XXIV:104; 

XXV:50;XXVII:181;XXVIII:129 
de  Aguiar,  Josf,  XXVII :80; 

XXVIII:  127 
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Albrecht,  Otto  E.,  XXV:89; 

XXVII:80;  XXIX:160 
Allen,  Mrs.  William,  XXVIII :75 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
(in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Gerardus  P. 
Herrick),  XXIV:  105 
American  Folklore  Society,  XXVI  11:75 
American  Jewish  Committee, 

XXIV:i05 
American  Philosophical  Society, 

XXVI:  105 
American  Quarterly,  XXIV:  106 
American  Veterinary  Medicine  Asso- 
ciation Junior  Women's  Auxiliary 
and    Conestoga    Veterinary    Club, 
XXVIII:74 
Anderson,  W.  Disston,  XXIII :85 
Annenberg,  Walter  H.  (with  Friends 
of  the    Library,    Lammot   DuPont 
Copeland,  Robert  Dechert,  Adolph 
G.  Rosengarten,  Jr.,  and  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald),  XXVIII :76-77 
Athenaeum  Library  (Francis  T.  Dal- 

lett),  XXVIII:  126 
Auchmuty,  J.  J.,  XXVI:35 
Austrian  National  Government, 

XXIV:105 
Bacon,  George  William,  XXVI:  103 
Bally,  Raymond  E.,  XXV:50 
Barg,  Benjamin,  XXIX:  160 
Barrick,  Mac,  XXVI: 36 
Baugh,  Albert  C,  XXIII:85; 
XXIV:106;  XXVII:80; 
XXVIII:127;  XXIX:76,  160 
Baugh,  Mrs.  Albert  C,  XXVII:80,180 
Beatty,  Lewis  B.,  XXVIII:130 
The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Penn- 
sylvania, XXVI  1: 80 
Benoliel,  Mrs.  D.  Jacques,  XXV: 50 
Benton,  John  F.,  XXIX:160 
Berkowitz,  Samuel  H.,  XXVIII :75 
Bertrand,  Mrs.  Mary  F.,  XXVI:  106 
Bidwell,  Charles  E.,  XXVI :35 
Bird,  Robert  M.,  XXIX:  158 
Black,  Matthew  W.,  XXVI:  105; 

XXVIII:75,  127;  XXIX:76 
Blackman,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXVI:  103 
Block,  Gordon  A.,  Jr.,  XXIII  :84 
Bloomfield,  Arthur  I.,  XXVII:  180 


Blum,  William,  XXVI:  103 
Blumenthal,  Walter  Hart,  XXVI:  103 
Bodde,   Derk,    XXIV:106;   XXV:51, 

89;  XXVI:36,  105;  XXVII:80 
Bok,  Mrs.  Curtis,  XXX: 50 
Boll,  T.  E.  M.,  XXVII :81 
Bollag,  Lawrence  M.,  XXVIII :74 
Bolles,  Edwin  C,  XXV:51; 

XXVI:105;  XXVII:180; 

XXVIII:75 
Bolles,  Mrs.  Edwin  C,  XXIX:  158 
Edwin  C.  Bolles  Book  Fund, 

XXVIII:126 
Boonin,  Joseph,  XXVI:  103 
Borden,    Elizabeth    C,    XXVII:  180; 

XXVIII:127 
Bossard  Collection,  XXIX:  158 
Boymel,  Mrs.  Jules,  XXIII:85 
Bradley,  E.  Sculley,  XXVII :81; 

XXVIII :75,  77 
Brainard,  John,  XXVI:36 
Branam,  Alfred  S.,  XXX: 50 
Brand,  Robert,  XXIX:  158 
Brault,  Gerard  J.,  XXVIII:127 
Briner,  Andres,  XXV:51,  89; 

XXVI:105;  XXVII:180; 

XXVIII:75,  127;  XXIX:76,  160 
Brinton,  Judge  Jasper  Yeates, 

XXV:89;  XXVI:107 
Broomall,  Dorothy  S.,  XXVII :80 
Brotemarkle,  Robert  A.,  XXVI:  103 
Brown,  W.  Norman,  XXVII :81 
Browne,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  XXVII :81 
Brownlee,  R.Jean,  XXVII :81 
Bunge,  Mario,  XXVII:  180 
Burdick,  E.  Douglass,  XXVI:  105 
Burgan,  W.J.,  XXIV:105 
Butcher,  Mrs.  Myrtle,  XXIV:  105 
Butcher,  Theodora  S.,  XXVIII:  126 
Butterworth,  Charles  C,  XXIV:  105 
Butterworth,  Charles  C,  Estate, 

XXV:  50 
Cabeen,  David  C,  XXIX:  158 
Calvert,  Mrs.  Philip,  XXVI  11:75 
Cammann,  Schuyler,  XXIII :85; 

XXVI:105;XXVII:81; 

XXVIII:127 
Cardeza,  Carlos,  XXIII:85 
Carson,  W.  F.,  XXVIII  :75 
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Casalini,  Mario,  XXVIII:74 
Chang-Rodriguez,  E.,  XXVI :35 
Chatman,    Seymour   B.,    XXIV:  106; 

XXVII:81  ' 
Clark,  Francis  P.,  XXIII :85 
Clark,  Paul  F.,  XXVII:181 
Clement,  Martin  W.,  XXIV:  105 
Clifford,  Esther  Rowland,  XXVIII :74 
Coffin,  Tristram  P.,  XXVI:  105 
Cohen,  Hennig,  XXX: 51 
Collinge,  Neville  E.,  XXIX:  160 
Colton,  Harold  S.,  XXVIII:  126 
Comeg>'S,  Amy,  Estate,  XXV:  50 
Cooper,  Dr.  Linn  Fenimore,  XXIV:  105 
Copeland,  Lammot  DuPont,  XXII :99 
Copeland,     Lammot    DuPont     (with 

Friends  of  the  Library,  Walter  H. 

Annenberg,  Robert  Dechert,  Adolph 

G.  Rosengarten,  Jr.,  and  Lessing  J. 

Rosenwald),  XXVIII :76-77 
Cornog,  Douglas  Y.,  XXVI:35 
Cornog,  I.  Clyde,  XXIX:76 
Crawford,  W.  Rex,  XXVII:81; 

XXIX:160;  XXX:50 
Daly,  Lloyd  W.,  XXX:51 
Davis,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Edward    L., 

XXIX:158 
Davis,  Patricia  Anne,  XXIX:  159 
Dechert,  Robert,  Esq.,  XXIII :85; 

XXIV:105;  XXVI:35,  103; 

XXVIII:74,  77,  127;  XXIX:160 
Dechert,  Robert,  Esq.  (with  Friends  of 

the  Library,  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 

Lammot  DuPont  Copeland,  Adolph 

G.  Rosengarten,  Jr.,  and  Lessing  J. 

Rosenwald),  XXVIII:76-77 
DeFuria,  Guy  G.,  XXVI:103; 

XXVII:81;XXVIII:126 
Delattre,  Mme.  Andre,  XXVI 1: 80 
Dickinson,  Asa  Don,  XXVI:  104 
Dill,  Leonard  C,  XXVIII :75 
Dillon,  Mrs.  Helen,  XXVI: 37 
Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  XXVIII:126 
Dreiser,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Estate, 

XXIV:105;  XXV:55-57 
Driggs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Roscoe 

(with  Camille  E.  Quarrier), 

XXVI:  103 


Drinker,  Mrs.  Henry  S.,  XXVI:104; 

XXVII:80 
Dryfoos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Llewellyn  F., 

XXVII:  80 
Eiseley,  Loren  C,  XXIV:106; 
XXV:51;XXVIII:75,  127; 
XXX:51 
Emory  University.  Special  Collections 

Department,  XXX:  50 
English  Graduate  Club,  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  XXIV:  106 
Ettinge,  James,  XXVII :81 
Evans,  Henry  Brown  (bequest), 

XXIX:159 
Evans,  Mrs.  James  D.,  XXV:89 
Evans,  Marguerite,  XXIV:105 
Fairburn  Marine  Educational  Founda- 
tion, XXIV:  105 
Farrell,W.E.,  XXVII :81 
Farrell,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  XXIX:  159 
Fawcett,  Dr.  Charles  D.,  XXV:50 
Feinberg,  Charles  E.,  XXLlll 
Fernberger,  Mrs.  Samuel  W., 

XXIII:85 
Ferris,  Richard  B.,  XXVIII :74,  126, 

130;  XXIX:76 
Fisher,  Waldo  E.,  XXIX:  159 
Flower,  Elizabeth  F.,  XXVI:  105; 

XXIX:76 
Foreign  and  International  Book  Com- 
pany, XXIV:  106 
Foster,  Richard  W.,  XXV:89; 
XXVII :80,  180;  XXIX:  159 
Foster,  Mrs.  Richard  W.,  XXVII:  180 
Burt  Franklin   (publisher  and   book- 
seller), XXIX:  159 
Freeman,  Martin  J.,  XXIV:  106 
Friends  of  the  Library  (with  Walter  H. 
Annenberg,  Lammot  DuPont  Cope- 
land,  Robert  Dechert,  Adolph  G. 
Rosengarten,   Jr.,    and    Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald),  XXVIII:76-77 
Fuhrman,  J.  M.,  XXVI:105; 

XXVII:81,  181;XXIX:159 
Furber,  Holden,  XXVI:  105 
Gabell,  Pearce  M.,  XXVI:  104 
Garbolewski,  Mrs.  Casimir  de, 
XXVIII:74 
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Garvan,  Anthony  N.   B.,  XXIII :85; 

XXX:51 
Gates,  Mrs.  Thomas  S.,  XXVIII:  126 
Gearhart,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXVIII:126 
GemmUl,  Paul,  XXV: 89 
General  Electric  Company, 

XXVIII:  126 
General   Electric   Company.    Defense 

Electronics  Division,  XXVI:35 
Georgia.  University.  Library,  XXV:  89 
Gerstley,  Samuel  L.,  XXI 1 1:85 
Gerstley,  Mrs.  Samuel  L., 

XXVIII:130 
Giergielewicz,  Mieczyslaw, 

XXVIII:127 
Gleason,  Mrs.  William  White, 

XXVI:  106 
Gokcen,  N.  A.,  XXVIII:75 
Gordon,  Edmund  I.,  XXV:89 
Green,  Mrs.  Jean  M.,  XXVIII:127 
Green,  Otis  H.,  XXVI:105; 

XXVIII:127;  XXIX:76;  XXX:51 
Gregg,  Richard  B.,  XXIII:86 
Gregoire,  Charles,  XXVI :35 
Grinioff,  Vladimir  B.,  XXVIII:130 
Haddaway,  J.  M.,  XXIX:159 
Haines,  William  Wister,   XXVIII:77 
G.K.Hall&Co.,XXVI:104;XXX:50 
Haney,  John  Louis,  XXV:  90 
Hardwick,  Gordon  Alward,  XXVI:  106 
Gordon   Alward   Hardwick,  Jr.   Me- 
morial Fund,  XXIII :87 
Harnwell,   Gaylord   P.,   XXVII:  180; 

XXVIII:  127 
Hayday,  Mra.  Horace  R.,  XXVI:  106 
Hazard,  Patrick,  XXVII:180; 

XXVIII  :75 
Edward  W.  Hazen  Foundation, 

XXIX:76 
Henle,  James,  XXV:50;  XXVILIBI 
Herman,  Mary  W.,  XXX:  51 
Hertzberger,    Menno    (Internationaal 

Antiquariaat),  XXIX:159 
Heydrick,  Louise,  XXIX:  159 
Heyl,  Paul,  XXVI:  104 
Hill,  Robert,  XXVII:  180 
Hires,    William   Leland,    XXVI:  104; 

XXX:  51 


Hirsch,  Rudolf,  XXVI:  105; 

XXVIII:75;  XXIX:76 
Hispanic  Review,  XXIV:  106 
Hoenigswald,  Henry  M.,  XXVI:  105 
Hoffman,  Elizabeth  D.,  XXVII :80 
Hottel,  Althea  K.,  XXVI :36 
Hudson,  Lea,  XXX:  50 
Huebner,  Solomon  S.,  XXVI:36,  105 
Huebsch,  Ben  W.,  XXVI :35 
Hurd,  Mrs.  Loren  C,  XXX:  50 
Hutchins,    H.    Charles,    II    (with    R. 

Baird  Shuman),  XXVI: 36 
Huus,  Helen,  XXVILBl 
Hyde,  Frederic  G.,  XXVII:180 
Hyde,  Walter  Woodburn  (with  George 

Ormerod),  XXV:50 
IshiU,  Joseph,  XXVI:  104 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Albert  A.,  XXIX:76 
Jacob,  Philip,  XXVI:105;  XXVII:180 
Jacobson,  Ben,  XXVIII :75 
James,  Mrs.  Elsa  N.,  XXVIII:126 
Jameson,  Michael  H.,  XXVII :81 
Japan.   Consulate  General.   Informa- 
tion Office,  XXVI:  104 
Japan  Society,  Inc.,  XXX:50 
Jockers,  Ernst,  XXVI:  105 
Kanazawa  University,  XXIII :86-87 
Kay,  Calvin  F.,  XXVI: 36 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Albert  E.,  XXII:34 
Keucher,  Mrs.  T.  R.,  XXVI:  104 
Klarmann,  Adolf  D.,  XXIV:106; 

XXV:51;   XXVI:36;   XXVIII:75, 

127;  XXIX:76 
H.  P.  Kraus,  booksellers.  New  York, 

XXIX:76 
Krogman,  Wilton  M.,  XXVII :81 
Laurie,  Frank  P.,  XXV:51 
Lauritis,  The  Rev.  Joseph  A., 

XXVII:  180 
Lavinskas,  Frank,  XXVII:  180 
Laycock,  Mrs.  Ralph,  XXVI: 35 
Leach,  MacEdward,  XXVIII:127 
Lengel,  William  C,  XXVII:81; 

XXVIII  :77 
Linebarger,  Paul  M.  A.,  XXV:  51 
Loder,  Katharine,  XXVIII :74 
McCouch,  G.  P.,  XXIX:  159 
MacDonald,  Thomas,  XXVI:  104 
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McLaughlin,  James  E.,  Esq., 

XXVII:  180 
Mangione,  Jerre,  XXVIII:75 
Marshall,  William  H.,  XXVIII:127 
Martin,  Helen  E.,  XXV:51 
Martin,  Thomas  S.,  3rd,  XXVII:181 
Marx,  Werner,  XXVI: 35 
Masters,  Mrs.  Edgar  Lee,  XXIV:  106 
Matthews,  Roderic  D.,  XXV: 51 
Maurer,  Mrs.  Agnes  R.,  XXIX:159 
Mechem,  Mrs.  Philip,  XXX:  50 
Meigs,  Mrs.  Arthur  I.,  XXIII :86 
Mencken,  August,  XXVI:  37 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Fred  H.,  XXV: 51 
Michell,  Joyce,  XXVI:105;  XXVII:81 
Michener,  James  A.,  XXLlll 
Miller,  Karl  D.,  XXVI:35 
Miller,  William  E.,  XXV:51,  89; 

XXVII:81;  XXVIII:75,  127; 

XXIX:76 
Mrs.   Charles   Peale   Mills   Memorial 

Fund,  XXVI:  104 
Mills,JesseC.,  XXVII:  180 
Mitchell,  R.  B.,  XXIX:76 
Moenkemeyer,  Heinz,  XXIV:  106; 

XXV:51,  89;  XXVI:105; 

XXVII:81;XXIX:76 
Montevideo.   Biblioteca   Nacional   de 

Uruguay,  XXIX:  159 
Morgan,  Richard,  XXIX:76 
Morrow,  Glenn  R.,  XXVI :36; 

XXIX:76 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Miles,  XXV: 51 
Nabut,  Mrs.  Maurice  (with  William  J. 

Nabut),  XXVII:  180 
Nabut,  William  J.  (with  Mrs.  Maurice 

Nabut),  XXVII:180 
Nathan,  Rabbi  Marvin,  XXVII :80 
Nelson,  Robert  J.,  XXX:51 
Netherlands.  Royal  Netherlands  Em- 
bassy, Washington,  XXIX:  159 
Newbold,  Mrs.  Fitz  Eugene  D., 

XXVIII:127,  130 
Newbold,  W.  R.  (with  George  Row- 
ley), XXV:  51 
Nichols,  Jeannette,  XXIX:160 
Norris,  Dr.  Charles,  XXI:110-111 


Odlozilik,  Otakar,  XXIV:106; 
XXV:51,  89;  XXVIII:127; 
XXIX:160 
O'Hara,  John,  XXVI:  106 
Ormerod,  George  (with  Walter  Wood- 
burn  Hyde),  XXV: 50 
Owens,  David  B.,  XXX: 50 
Pakistan.  Embassy,  XXVI :35 
Palmer,  Gladys  L.,  XXX: 51 
Palmer,  Margaret  G.,  XXX: 51 
Pan  American  Union.  Columbus  Me- 
morial Library,  XXIX:  159 
Papashvily,  Mrs.  George,  XXIV:  106 
Parker,  Edward,  XXVI 1 1:77 
Parry,  Richard,  XXVI :35 
Paschkis,  Margaret,  XXV: 51 
Paul,  James  C.  N.,  XXVII:  180 
Peckham,  Morse,  XXVI:  35 
Peltz,  Dr.  William  L.,  XXI  1:99 
Pemberton,  Henry  M.,  XXV:51 
Pemberton,  Susan,  XXLlll 
Pender,  Mrs.  Harold,  XXVII :80 
Penniman,  Mrs.  Josiah,  XXVI :  105- 

106 
Pennsylvania.  University.  Annenberg 
School  of  Communications,  XXX:  50 
Pennsylvania.  University.  Evans  Den- 
tal Museum,  XXV:89 
Pennsylvania.  University.  Library. 
Illman-Carter  Library,  XXV:51 
Pennsylvania.  University.  Museum, 

XXV:51 
Pennsylvania.    University.    School    of 
Veterinary  Medicine.  Class  of  1955, 
XXV:51 
Pennsylvania.  University.  Wistar  Insti- 
tute. Library,  XXV:51 
Pennsylvania  Veterinary  Medical  As- 
sociation. Memorial  Library, 
XXVIII:127 
Penrose,   Boies,   XXLlll;   XXII: 98; 

XXIII:86;  XXIV:104-105 
Pepper,  O.  H.  Perry,  XXLlll 
Perkins,  G.  Holmes,  XXVI:36,   105; 
XXVII:81;XXVIII:127; 
XXIX:76,  160;  XXX:51 
Pfatteicher,  Carl,  XXIII :86 
Philadelphia.  Free  Library,  XXVI :35 
Poldauf,  Juan,  XXVII: 80 
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Portugal.  Centenary  Executive  Com- 
mittee, XXVIII:74;  XXX:50 
Powers,  Harold  S.,  XXIX:76,  160 
Preston,  Malcolm,  XXVI:  36 
Price,  Alice  A.,  Estate,  XXIV:  106 
Prinzmetal,  Myron,  XXVI: 36 
Quarrier,  Camille  E.   (with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Roscoe  Driggs), 
XXVI:  103 
Ravdin,  Dr.  I.  S.,  XXIX:160 
Rawle,  James,  XXVI  11:130 
Reichenberger,  Arnold  C,  XXIII :86; 
XXIV:106;    XXV:89;    XXVI:36; 
XXVII:  180 
Reiner,  Thomas  A.,  XXX:51 
Riasanovsky,  Alex  V.,  XXVI:  105 
Richards,  A.  Newton,  XXV:89; 

XXVII:  180;  XXVIII:  127 
Richardson,  Frances,  XXIII :84 
Rivinus,  E.  M.,  XXIX:160 
Roach,  William  J.,  XXVI:105; 

XXVII:180;  XXIX:160 
Rochberg,  George,  XXVI  1:81; 

XXVIII:75;  XXIX:160 
Roop,  Wendell,  XXIII :86 
Rosenfeld,  H.  A.,  XXIX:  160 
Rosengarten,    Adolph    C,   Jr.    (with 
Friends  of  the  Library,  Walter  H. 
Annenberg,  Lammot  DuPont  Cope- 
land,  Robert  Dechert,  and  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald),  XXVIII:76-77 
Rosenthal,  Bernard,  XXIX:  160 
Rosenthal,  Otto,  XXV:89 
Rosenwald,  Lessing  J.,  XXIV:106 
Rosenwald,  Lessing  J.  (with  Friends  of 
the  Library,  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
Lammot  DuPont  Copeland,  Robert 
Dechert,    and    Adolph    G.    Rosen- 
garten, Jr.),  XXVIII:76-77 
Rothman,  Dr.  David,  XXVIII :74 
Rowlands,  David  T.,  XXVII:  180 
Rowley,   George   (with  W.   R.   New- 
bold),  XXV:  51 
Rubinoff,  Morris,  XXVI :36; 

XXIX:160 
Runyon,  D.  Nelle,  XXVIII:  130 
Sachs,  Marvin  L.,  XXVIII:127 
Salys,  Anthony,  XXVIII:  127 
Sarolli,  Giovanni  R.,  XXVIII:  127 


W.    B.    Saunders   Co.,    medical   pub- 
lishers, XXIII:86;  XXIV:106; 

XXV:51 
Savitz,  Leonard,  XXVI:  105 
Schoelkopf,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXV:51 
Scholz,  Mrs.  Karl,  XXIX:76 
Schrecker,  Paul,  XXVII:  180 
Schub,  Pincus,  XXVI :36;  XXVII :81, 

180;  XXVIII:127 
Schumann,    Detlev    W.,    XXVI:105; 

XXVII:180;  XXVIII:75 
Scott,  Walter,  XXVI: 36 
Seki,  Hajime,  XXVIII :75 
Seldes,  George,  XXIII :85 
Seldes,  Gilbert,  XXIX:  160 
Sellin,  Thorsten,  XXVIII:  127 
Setton,  Kenneth  M.,  XXVI:  105; 

XXVIII:127;  XXIX:160 
Sevag,  M.  G.,  XXVII :81;  XXIX:76 
Shaaber,    Matthias   A.,    XXVIII :75; 

XXX:51 
SheaflFer,  Helen  W.,  Estate,  XXIV:106 
Shell  Oil  Company,  XXIV:  106 
Shinn,  M.  Elizabeth,  XXVIII :75; 

XXIX:76 
Shryock,  Richard  H.,  XXIX:  160 
Shuman,  R.   Baird  (with  H.  Charles 

Hutchins,  II),  XXVI :36 
Silberschmidt,  Max,  XXVI:  36 
Skilling,  Joseph  Kennard,  XXIII:86; 

XXVI:36;  XXVII:180 
Sotonoff,  Samuel,  XXVI :36 
Southworth,  Franklin  C,  XXVII:180 
Speiser,  Raymond  A.,  XXV:89 
Spiller,  Robert  E.,  XXIV:106; 

XXVI:105;  XXVII:81;  XXIX:76, 

160;  XXX:51 
Springer,  Otto,  XXVII:81;  XXIX:76 
Stetson,  Mrs.  John  B.,  Jr., 

XXIII:82-83 
B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown,  Ltd.,  XXVI: 36 
Stimson,  Anna  K.,  XXIV:106; 

XXVIII  :74 
Strouse,  AdeHne  K.,  XXVI :36 
Tagore  Society,  XXVI II:  127 
Thompson,  Daniel  Garrison  Brinton, 

XXVI:  36 
Thompson,  Frances  R.,  XXVIIiBl 
Tolles,  Frederick,  XXVII: 80 
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Trumbauer,  Walter  H.  In  memory  of 

John  K.  and  Johanna  L.  (Heinrich) 

Trumbauer,  XXIX:160 
Tucker,  Chester  E.,  XXV:51; 

XXVI:36;  XXVII:81;  XXIX:160 
Turner,  Lynn,  XXVI:  104 
Ufford,  Charles  W.,  XXX: 51 
United  States.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, XXV:89 
United    States.    Central    Intelligence 

Agency,  XXVI 1: 80 
United  States.   Department  of  Agri- 
culture, XXVII:  180 
United  States.  National  Archives, 

XXV:89 
Urbach,  Mrs.  Charles,  XXIII :86 
Vare,  Edwin  H.,  Jr.,  XXV:51; 

XXVI:  105 
Viteles,  Morris,  XXVII: 81 
Vittorini  Memorial  Fund,  XXV: 93 
Vogdes,  Joseph,  XXVIII:127 
WCAU  (Mr.  Donald  W.  Thornburgh), 

XXIII:86 
Ward,  PhiHp  H.,  Jr.,  XXIII :84; 

XXIV:104;  XXV:51,  89; 

XXVI:  106 
Watz,  C.  L.,  XXVI:36 
Weinberg,  Henry,  XXIX:  160 
Wells,  Henry,  XXV: 51;  XXVI:  105 
Whitaker,  Arthur  Preston,  XXIII :86; 

XXV:51;XXVII:81,  180; 

XXVIII:  127 
White,  Mrs.  Thomas  Raebum, 

XXVII  :81 
Whiteman,  Maxwell,  and  Edwin 

Wolf,  II,  XXIV:  106 
Whitney,  V.  H.,  XXVIII:75 
Whittlesey,  Charles  R.,  XXVII:  180; 

XXVIII:75 
Williams,  Edwin  B.,  XXIII:86; 

XXVII:81;  XXVIII:75,  127 
Williams,  Dr.  William  Carlos, 

XXVI:  106 
Williams,  Mrs.  William  Carlos, 

XXIX:160 
Winsor,  James,  XXIII:86 
Winterstein,  Anna  A.,  XXVI: 37 
Withey,  Margaret  J.,  XXIV:  106 
Woerner,  Mrs.  Kurt,  XXIV:  106 


Wolf,  Edwin,  II,  XXVI:36;XXVII:80 

Wolf,  Edwin,  II,  and  Ma.xwell  White- 
man,  XXIV:  106 

Wolfe,  Mrs.  Luna,  XXVIII:  130; 
XXIX:160 

Wood,  Frank  B.,  XXVIII:75 

Wood,  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  XXVIII:77 

Yale  University.  Class  of  1897, 
XXIV:106 

Zanzinger,  Helen,  XXVI: 36 

John    Henry    Zum     (Class    of    '47) 
Memorial  Fund,  XXVI:  104 
Draconites,  Johann  (1494-1566), 

XXII:  29-32 
Dreiser,  Theodore  (1871-1945), 

XXX:  36-37 
Dreiser  Collection,  XXV: 55-57 
Dudding,  Griffith 

A  Note  Concerning  Theodore  Dreiser's 
Philosophy,  XXX: 36-37 
The  Effect  of  Censorship  on  Diderot's 

Encyclopedia  (Kafker),  XXX:  38-49 
An  Eighteenth  Century  American  Medi- 
cal Manuscript  (Bell),  XXII:  1-8 
Elzevier  (printing  house),  XXI: 9-1 4; 

XXIII:1-15 
An  Excursion  into  Aetolia  and  Acarnania 

Sixty  Years  Ago  (Hyde),  XXIV:61-72 
Exhibition  of  First  Editions  of  Books  by 

American  Women  Writers  (Westlake), 

XXX:121-123 
Farrell,  James  T.,  XXIII  :87 
First  Editions  of  the  German  Romantic 

Period  at  the  Library  of  the  University 

of  Pennsylvania  (Moenkemeyer), 

XXVI:  1-1 6 
Fleming,  Samuel  (1548?-1620), 

XXV:61-79 
Flershem,  Robert  G. 

Preliminary  Report  on  Tomura  Docu- 
ments Found  Near  Kanazawa, 
XXIV:54-59 
The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library 

(McManaway),  XXX:72-76 
Furber,  Holden 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Macart- 
ney Manuscripts,  XXI:43-50 
Furness,   Horace  Howard   (1833-1912), 

XXIX:105-115;  XXX:10-22 
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The  Future  of  Reading  (White), 

XXI:l-2 
The  Gaiety  of  Matthew  Arnold  (Whit- 
ridge),  XXV:45-49 
Gaines,  A.  T.  (with  Derk  Bodde,  Hilary 
Conroy,  and  Dorothy  S.  Broomall) 
South  Asia  and  Far  Eastern  Studies:  A 
Note    on    the    Chinese,    Japanese, 
South  Asia  and  Persian  Collections, 
XXIII:32-34 
Gerson,  Johannes 

De    passionibus    animae.     (Cologne,    c. 
1472),  XXI:3-5 
Gifts  (see  Donors) 
Gillet,  Joseph  E. 

Joseph  E.  Gillet  Library,  XXV:90-92 
Greek    Manuscript    1    (The    Works    of 
loannes  Dokeianos)  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania   Library    (Topping), 
XXIX:1-15 
The  Growing  Pains  of  French  Finance, 
1522-1523.    (University    of    Pennsyl- 
vania Ms.  Fr.  18)  (Wolfe  and  Zacour), 
XXI  1: 58-83 
Hamartia  in  Shakespeare  (Black), 

XXX:  100-1 16 
Hardy,  James  D.,  Jr.   (with  John  H, 
Jensen) 
Maclure    Collection    Serials:    A    De- 
scriptive Catalogue,  XXIX:30-42 
Harnwell,  Gaylord  P. 

Remarks  ...  (at   the   dedication   of 
the  Van  Pelt  Library,  October  22, 
1962),  XXIX:85-90 
Harris,  Richard 

From  the  Papers  of  R.  M.  Bird:  The 

Lost  Scene  from  News  of  the  Night, 

XXIV:1-12 

A  Young  Dramatist's  Diary:   The  Se- 

cret  Records  of  R.  M.  Bird,  XXV:8-24 

Hazlitt,  William  (1778-1830), 

XXVni:88-105 
Hegel,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  (1770- 

1831),  XXVni:81-87 
Hegel  in  America  (Setton), 

XXVni:81-87 
Hirsch,  Rudolf  (with  Norman  P.  Zacour) 
Association  Copies  of  John  Morgan's 


Dissertation   in   the   University  Li- 
brary, XXn:96-97 
A   Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the 
Libraries  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  1800,  XXVL61-82; 
XXVH:  16-54,  128-162; 
XXVnL29-71,    115-125;    supple- 
ment I,  XXIX:43-75;  supplement 
n,  124-157 
Pre-Reformation  Censorship  of  Printed 

Books,  XXL  100-1 05 
Suo  Hospiti  Dono  Dedit,  XXnL35 
Hispano-Classical    Translations    (1491- 
1693)  at  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  (Beardsley), 
XXIX:  16-29 
Hitler,  Adolf  (1889-1945),  XXIII:53-62 
Hodgson,  Ralph  (1871-1962), 

XXX:85-87 
Hosley,  Richard 

The  Staging  of  the  Monument  Scenes 
in  Antony  and  CleopatrOy  XXX: 62-71 
Howarth,  Herbert 

Shakespeare  in  1599:  The  Event  and 
the  Art,  XXX: 88-99 
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Further  Report  on  Tomura  Documents 
Found  Near  Kanazawa 

Robert  G.  Flershem  and  Yoshiko  Nomura^ 

IN  1956,  a  large  cache  of  tomura  (village  group  chief) ^  papers 
was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Kita  family  in  Kitakawashiri 
Village  near  Kanazawa.  It  is  now  possible  to  elaborate  on  the 
"preliminary  report"  which  was  made  about  this  find  in  The 
Library  Chronicle  in  1958.^ 

These  documents  are  concerned  with  society  and  government 
in  a  rural  area  of  Kaga  han  (domain)*  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Japan  Sea  coast  during  the  Tokugawa  period  (1603-1867). 
Among  the  originators  of  the  material  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's collection  were:  1.  Kita  Tomura;  2.  Other  tomura,  either 
on  a  par  with  or  slightly  above  Kita  Tomura  in  rank;  3.  Village 
officialdom  beneath  tomura;  4.  Assistants  of  tomura;  5.  Samurai 
officialdom  above  tomura.  The  documents  produced  by  samurai 
officialdom  were  various.  There  were,  thus,  communications 
from  a  particular  samurai  magistrate  to  a  particular  tomura  about 
a  particular  matter;  han-Wide.  announcements,  decrees,  or  laws, 
which  all  tomura  or  all  tomura  of  one  region  of  the  han  received  and 
copied  or  extracted;  and  records  embodying  data  of  all  kinds, 
which  a  tomura  might  copy  or  extract  when  he  received  them  at 
his  village  home  or  when  he  found  them  during  his  tour  of  duty 
at  Kanazawa  Castle,  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the  han. 
When  tomura  copied  or  extracted  from  samurai-produced  mate- 
rial, they  doubtless  selected  sometimes  according  to  orders  and 
sometimes  according  to  their  own  judgment,  taste,  and  curiosity. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  collection  has  a  high  proportion, 
over  half  of  the  some  10,000  microfilmed  pages,  of  material  which 
was  thus  taken  by  Kita  Tomura  from  documents  produced  by  his 
samurai  superiors.  Many  of  these  items  are  ofuredome  and 
goyodome,  which  give  a  comparatively  comprehensive  impression 
of  han  administration  and  tomura  work  and  may  have  compara- 
tively high  appeal  not  only  for  the  Tokugawa  period  specialist 
but  also  for  the  general  student. 
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This  is,  of  course,  a  limited  collection,  and  generalizations 
based  only  on  evidence  found  in  it  may  be  dangerous.  The 
scholar  can,  however,  find  in  these  documents  an  infinitely  vari- 
ous usefulness.  They  will  change  or  enrich  past  ideas  about  the 
Tokugawa  han  and  may  in  time,  when  they  can  be  seen  from  the 
perspective  of  familiarity  with  a  wide  range  of  tomura  and  other 
han  documents,  spark  both  new  and  valid  reinterpretations.  An 
incident  in  the  writers'  research  is  a  case  in  point.  Number  104  in 
the  list  of  microfilms  below  seemed  at  first  sight  merely  a  confus- 
ing miscellany  of  facts  without  much  apparent  clarity  as  to  time 
or  place.  Interest  quickened,  however,  when  the  study  of  other 
material  raised  the  issue  of  the  degree  of  peasant  participation  in 
trade  and  shipping,  and  it  developed  that  Number  104  gave  a 
detailed  listing  of  Kaga  han  ports.  Most  of  them  were  peasant- 
inhabited  villages,  and  the  largest  proportion  was  in  Hakui  Gun 
(county),  one  part  of  which  was  administered  by  Kita  Tomura. 
These  circumstances  gave  added  significance  to  the  fact,  gleaned 
from  documents  other  than  those  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's collection,  that  Kita  Tomura  provides  the  only  known  ex- 
ample of  a  tomura  engaged  in  shipping  and  trade  in  apparent 
violation  of  han  regulations  against  such  activity  by  tomura} 

In  addition  to  this  potential  for  unpredictable  contribution  to 
a  variety  of  research,  a  special  feature  of  the  collection  is  its  com- 
parative abundance  of  material  pertaining  to  the  coming  of 
English  and  American  ships  and  attendant  problems  such  as 
coast  defense.  Important  original  source  material  for  his  purpose 
might  be  discovered  in  these  microfilms  by  any  scholar  who 
wanted  to  know  the  look  of  these  matters  in  Japanese  villages  in 
the  late  Tokugawa  period.  The  large  amount  of  ofuredome  and 
goyodome  has,  moreover,  special  value  for  those  interested  in  the 
details  of  the  tomura'?,  work,  which  had  considerable  significance 
in  the  Tokugawa  background  of  modern  Japan's  local  govern- 
ment and  bureaucracy. 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  microfilms  which  gives  much  more 
detail  about  the  subject  matter  than  the  1958  "preliminary 
report."^  Many  subjects  of  which  we  were  unaware  in  1958  are 
indicated  below,  and  this  is  still  only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  since 
study  of  the  microfilms,  particularly  the  longer  documents,  is 
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still  incomplete.  When  the  material  was  microfilmed  at  Kanazawa 
University,  it  was  divided  into  numbered  sections,  most  of  which 
contain  several  or  many  documents  and  subjects.  Several  sub- 
jects may  be  included  in  one  document,  or  several  documents 
may  refer  to  one  subject.  It  has  proved  impracticable  to  list  each 
document  separately.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  great  number  of 
documents.  Another  reason  is  the  difficulty  of  reaching  a  consist- 
ent definition  of  "document"  for  cataloging  purposes  when  notes, 
memos,  receipts,  inquiries,  replies,  etc.,  sometimes  are  separate 
writings  but  other  times  are  mixed  in  one  piece  of  writing.  The 
microfilms  are  listed  below  according  to  the  way  in  which  they 
were  numbered  at  Kanazawa  University.  When  the  Japanese- 
language  designations  for  the  documents  included  in  each  num- 
bered section  are  not  in  parentheses,  they  are  derived  from  the 
actual  titles  which  appear  in  the  documents.  When  they  are  in 
parentheses,  they  represent  our  conception  of  an  appropriate 
designation  in  the  absence  of  any  title  in  the  document.  The 
English  equivalents  which  follow  these  Japanese  titles  in  the  list 
below  are  literal  or  almost  literal  renderings.  If  it  is  not  stated 
that  documents  are  copies,  they  are  thought  to  be  originals. 


Reel  I 


1.  Type  of  document:  Techo  (^iftl).  Note-book.  Apparently 
copies  made  by  tomura  (village  group  chief)  of  docu- 
ments which  he  had  received  from  officialdom  both 
above  and  below  him.  He  presumably  chose  for  copy- 
ing what  was  useful  or  interested  him  from  the  admin- 
istrative standpoint.  204  pp.  Copies.  Note:  This  type  of 
document  is  particularly  useful  for  knowledge  of  village 
conditions. 

■  Date:  Kaei  6  (1853). 

Subject:  Tomura's  answers  to  questions  asked  by  the  Lord 
of  the  han  (local  domain)  about  various  matters.  E.g. : 
land,  population,  tax,  and  production  data;  distances 
between  villages;  local  minutiae  such  as  historical 
remains. 
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2.  Type  of  document:  Goyodomecho  nukigaki  (-fi^-ffi'^'I'H^w)* 

Selected  items  pertaining  to  various  important  official 
matters.  Many  of  the  items  are  notes  made  by  tomura 
from  instructions,  laws,  etc.,  received  from  higher 
authority.  573  pp.  Copies.  Note:  Goyodome  are  particu- 
larly useful  for  knowledge  of  village  conditions,  of 
tomura' s  work,  oihan  administration  in  its  village  aspect, 
and  of  policies  and  attitudes  of  tomura  and  samurai. 
Petitions  and  requests  from  villages  and  tomura's  memo- 
randa about  problems  and  incidents  are  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  goyodome,  but  material  which  came  to  tomura 
from  samurai  officials  is  the  most  plentiful.^ 

Date:  Kaei  3-Ansei  1  (1850-1854). 

Many  subjects:  E.g.,  foreign  ships;  exports  and  imports 
from  han  territory;  prohibition  of  use  by  Kaga  han  in- 
habitants of  products  from  outside  of  Kaga  han  for 
food,  clothing,  etc.;  prohibition  of  tradesmen  from 
other  parts  of  Japan  entering  han  territory. 

3.  Type  of  document:  Chori  nado  ikkan  (t^JS^ — '^).  Collec- 

tion pertaining  to  an  investigation,  etc.  Tomura's  notes 
for  his  own  reference,  including  memos  he  wrote  for  his 
records  and  copies  of  reports,  etc.,  which  he  had  sent 
to  higher  authority.  99  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Ansei  6  (1859). 

Subject:    Tsugunaimai  (partial  remission  of  rice  tax  in  areas 

damaged  by  flood,  etc.).  Granted  by  han  authorities  to 

36  villages  stricken  by  flood. 

4.  Type  oj  document:  {Goyodomecho)  (^ffl'^'l'i^).  Memoranda 

concerning  various  official  matters.  Many  of  the  items 
are  notes  made  by  tomura  from  instructions,  laws,  etc., 
received  from  higher  authority.  180  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Manen  1  (1860). 

57  subjects:  E.g.,  samples  of  villagers'  requests  for  permis- 
sion to  marry,  visit  hot  springs,  etc. ;  distribution  among 
villages  of  a  stranded  whale;  data  about  village  com- 
modity prices. 
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5.  Type   of  document:    {OJuredome)    (JS^fk^)'    Memoranda 

about  han  and  occasionally  bakufu  (shogunate)  decrees, 
proclamations,  laws,  etc.  Probably  notes  made  by 
tomura  for  his  own  use  from  material  received  from 
higher  authority.  63  pp.  Copies.  Particularly  useful  for 
knowledge  of  han  administration  and  policies. 
Date:  Bunsei  4-Temp5  8  (1821-1837). 

20  subjects:  E.g.,  investigation  of  villagers  who  had  old, 
surplus  rice;  suspension  of  tomura  office  temporarily 
during  Bunsei  era  reforms. 

Reel  II 

6.  Type  of  document:  {Goyodome)  K^^f^S)'  Memoranda  con- 

cerning various  matters.  Many  of  the  items  are  notes 
made  by  tomura  from  instructions,  laws,  etc.,  received 
from  higher  authority.  724  pp.  Copies. 
Date:  Ky6h5  5-Meiji  4  (1720-1871). 

Many  subjects:  E.g.,  disposition  of  a  dead  man's  land;  use 
of  swords  and  surnames;  study  of  Western  mathematics, 
surveying,  etc. ;  changes  in  names  of  local  government 
offices  after  Meiji  Restoration;  patents  and  monopolies. 

7.  Type  of  document:   {Ofuredome)    V^hkei)*   Same  type  of 

document  as  Microfilm  Number  5,  95  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Kansei  6-Genji  1  (1794-1864). 

Subject:  Investigation  and  disposition  of  henshi  (unnatural 
deaths:  accidents,  murders,  and  suicides). 

8.  Type   of  document:    Ofure    (same    type    of  document    as 

Ofuredome)  and  Kakiage  (^_h).  The  latter  are  memo- 
randa, some  of  which  were  probably  sent  by  tomura  to 
higher  authority  and  some  written  by  tomura  for  his 
own  use.  495  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Bunka  1-Keio  2  (1804-1866). 

200  subjects:  E.g.,  oaths  of  office;  luxury;  foreign  ships; 
change  of  Buddhist  temple  and  sect  affiliation;  mar- 
riages between  han  and  bakufu  territory  inhabitants. 
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Reel  III 

9.  Type  of  document:  Sadamegaki  (^^).  Laws,  regulations, 
etc.  Probably  notes  made  by  tomura  from  material  re- 
ceived from  higher  authority.  175  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Kammon  1 -Tempo  14  (1661-1843). 

Subject:  Land  and  agriculture. 

10.  Type  of  document:   {Ofuredome)    (wJMBef).    Same  type  of 

document  as  Microfilm  Number  5.  347  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Kammon  3-Keio  2  (1663-1866). 

159  subjects:  E.g.,  land  conveyance;  reallotment  of  land 
through  drawing  of  lots;  samples  of  various  documents 
sent  to  village  officials  as  models. 

11.  Type  of  document:   (Chori  kakiage)    (PIS^Ji).    Writing 

about  an  investigation.  Appears  to  be  a  report  by 
tomura  to  higher  authority.  10  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Bunsei  era  (1818-1830). 

Subjects:  Firearms;  numbers  and  sizes  of  bamboo  thickets 
in  Hakui  Gun  (county)  and  Kashima  Gun,  Noto 
peninsula. 

12.  Type  of  document:   {Ofuredome)   (wMbe?).    Same  type  of 

document  as  Microfilm  Number  5.  123  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Keich5  5-Ansei  4  (1600-1857). 

33  subjects:  E.g.,  12  kinds  of  village  office;  Hodatsu  gold 
mine ;  maimai  (dancers)  of  Uwada  Village ;  supervision 
of  outcasts  and  beggars  {eta,  hinin,  etc.). 

13.  Type  of  document:   {Ofuredome)   (^M"©).    Same  type  of 

document  as  Microfilm  Number  5.  155  pp.  Copies. 
Date:  Temmei  4-Ansei  2  (1784-1855). 
Subject:  Unnatural  deaths  (see  Number  7  above). 

14.  Type  of  document:   {Ofuredome)    (^M"i^).    Same  type  of 

document  as  Microfilm  Number  5.  350  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Kansei  9-Bunsei  2  (1797-1819). 

Subject:  Tomura' s  work  in  connection  with  unnatural 
deaths. 
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Reel  IV 

15.  Type  of  document:  Nisshi  (  HIS).  Diary.  Written  for  his 

own  reference  by  Kita  Yoshiharu  (another  name  used 
by  Kita  Magobei,  the  last  Kita  Tomura).  191  pp.  Note: 
This  type  of  material  is  especially  useful  for  knowledge 
of  tomurd's  work  and  village  conditions. 

Date:  Manen  1  (1860). 

Many  subjects:  E.g.,  tomura' s,  work;  foreign  ships. 

16.  Type  of  document:  Nikki  (  0|E).  Diary.  Probably  written 

for  his  own  reference  by  Kita  Magobei,  the  last  Kita 
Tomura.  AAA  pp. 

Date:  Bunkyu  3  (1863). 

Many  subjects:  E.g.,  coast  defense  preparations;  military 
training  for  villagers. 

17.  Type  of  document:  Nisshi  (HIS).  Diary.  Written  by  Kita 

Magobei  for  his  own  reference.  256  pp. 

Date:  Meiji  4  (1871). 

Many  subjects:  E.g.,  tomura' s  visit  to  Kanazawa  Castle  at 
New  Year's;  tomura' s  tour  of  duty  in  Kanazawa,  the 
administrative  headquarters  of  the  han. 
Reel  V 

1 .  Type  of  document:  Gaka  no  kuraizuke  ( lij  ^  tO  {i Pft  ) .  (List  of 

names)   and  ranks  of  artists.   Printed  by  Sesshu  no 

Yamada.  1  p. 
Date:  Kaei  3  (1850). 
Subject:  Japanese  artists. 

2.  Type  of  document:    Choshi   taiyo   {^W-:K^).    Important 

items   of  town   history.    Written   by  Tanaki   Shigeo. 

42  pp. 
Date:  Showa  28  (1953). 
Subject:  History  of  Usetsu  Town. 

3.  Type  of  document:  Sonshi  {^^).   Village  history.  Written 

by  Hamade  Tozaburo.  374  pp. 
Date:  Showa  30  (1955). 
Subject:  History  of  Morohashi  Village. 
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Reel  VI 

1 9.    Type  of  document:  Nikki  (  0  |E ) .  Diary.  Written  by  Kita 
Magobei.  332  pp. 

Date:  Keio  3  (1867). 

Many  subjects:  E.g.,  British  and  American  survey  ships; 
tomura's  inspection  of  his  territory;  land  reclamation; 
wearing  of  swords  by  tomura;  visit  to  Kuchigdri  (region 
of  Noto  peninsula  nearest  to  Kanazawa)  of  Sano 
Kanae  (a  prominent  samurai  magistrate  of  Kaga  han 
who  was  a  member  of  the  first  Japanese  mission  to  the 
United  States  in  1860). 

19.  Type  of  document:  OJuredome  d^PM"©).  Same  type  of  docu- 

ment as  Microfilm  Number  5.  202  pp.  Copies. 
Date:  Tempo  13  (1842). 

Many  subjects:  E.g.,  villagers'  food,  clothing,  worship, 
etc.;  foreign  ships;  supervision  of  fireworks  in  villages. 

20.  Type  of  document:  OJuredome  {MW^^)-  Same  type  of  docu- 

ment as  Microfilm  Number  5.  148  pp.  Copies. 
Date:  Temp5  8  (1837). 

51  subjects:  E.g.,  bad  results  of  temporary  suspension  of 
tomura  office;  moratorium  on  payments  of  interest  on 
loans;  han  financial  troubles  in  years  of  bad  harvest. 

21.  Type  of  document:  Goyodomecho  nukigaki  {''M^^WiWi^) > 

Same   type   of  document   as    Microfilm   Number    2. 
95  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Tempo  8-Kaei  1  (1837-1848). 

Many  subjects:  E.g.,  lax  enforcement  of  Kaisaku  Ho  (a 
series  of  decrees,  etc.,  promulgated  over  a  period  of 
years  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  re- 
form agricultural  administration);^  hunters;  permission 
to  have  sanjunin  ko  (money  lending  and  deposit  associa- 
tion) in  Daishoji  han  (a  small  han  located  on  the  south- 
west border  of  Kaga  han  and  headed  by  a  branch  of 
the  Maeda  family  which  provided  the  Lords  of  Kaga 
han) . 
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22.  Type  of  document:  Ofiiredome  (  #P  M"©  )  •  Same  type  of  docu- 

ment as  Microfilm  Number  5.  187  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Ansei  2  (1855). 

141  subjects:  E.g.,  avoiding  resemblance  to  foreign  ships 
in  building  big  Japanese  ships;  600th  anniversary  of 
Shinran's  death;  first  tomura  conference  of  the  year. 

23.  Type  oj  document:  {OJuredome).  Same  type  of  document  as 

Microfilm  Number  5.  234  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Ansei  3  (1856). 

103  subjects:  E.g.,  gossip  about  incidents  involving  foreign 

ships;  procedure  for  marketing  han  produce  in  Edo; 

celebration  of  promotion  of  Otonosama  (Lord  of  the  han) . 

Reel  VII 

24.  Type  of  document:  Goyodomecho  nukigaki   {^{i^'^)%^^^Wi^'&)' 

Same   type   of  document   as   Microfilm   Number   2. 

214  pp.  Copies. 
Date:  Ansei  4  (1857). 
Many  subjects:   E.g.,  foreign  ships;  village  harbor  dues; 

tomura's  manner  of  reporting  to  samurai  magistrate. 

2  5 .  Type  of  document:  Ofuredome  nukigaki  {^^^^'^).  Partic- 
ularly important  items  selected  from  ofure  material  by 
tomura  and  copied  for  his  own  use.  248  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Ansei  6  (1859). 

107  subjects:  E.g.,  han  subjects'  celebration  of  promotion 
of  the  Lord  of  the  han;  trade  with  America,  England, 
France,  Russia,  and  the  Netherlands  and  opening  of 
Kanagawa  harbor;  cholera  epidemic  after  a  flood; 
visit  of  American  official  en  route  to  Niigata,  which  had 
been  opened  to  trade. 

26.  Type  of  document:  Ofuredome  nukigaki  No.  2  (continuation 
of  Number  27) .  Same  type  of  document  as  Microfilm 
Number  25.  122  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Kyowa  1-2  (1801-1802). 

24  subjects:  E.g.,  buying  and  selling  of  land  by  tomura: 
gambling  and  betting  in  villages;  methods  of  reporting 
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escapees  from  village,  people  banished  from  han,  exe- 
cuted people,  and  suicides;  and  methods  of  administer- 
ing land  left  by  such  people. 

27.  Type  of  document:  Ofuredome  nukigaki  No.  1  (see  Number  26 

above  for  continuation).  Same  type  of  document  as 
Microfilm  Number  25.  115  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Kansei  lO-Kyowa  1  (1798-1801). 

27  subjects:  E.g.,  gifts  of  land  by  farmers;  disposal  of  land 
for  which  there  was  no  heir  or  no  one  to  work  the  land ; 
procedure  for  bakufu  official  to  pass  through  sekisho 
(barrier)  at  the  Daishoji  han  border;  prohibitions  of 
plays  and  shows  at  festivals  and  mushiokuri  (insect-killing 
excursions);  pawnbroking  and  selling  of  secondhand 
articles  in  villages;  villagers'  marriages. 

28.  Type  oj  document:  Ofuredome  nado  nukigaki.  Same  type  of 

document  as  Microfilm  Number  25.  176  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Tempo  5-8  (1834-1837). 

Many  subjects:  E.g.,  tomura's  rice  stipend  received  from 
villagers;  osukuimai  (rice  dispensed  by  the  han  to  the 
poor  in  time  of  famine  and  other  disaster)  and  numbers 
of  the  poor  in  Oshimizu  Gumi  (group  of  villages), 
Hakui  Gun. 

29.  Type  of  document:  Goyodome.  Same  type  of  document  as 

Microfilm  Number  6.  63  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Keio  4  (1868). 

Various  subjects:  E.g.,  sake-making;  tax  on  export  of  sake 
from  the  han;  tax  on  exports  and  imports  from  a  bakuju 
enclave  in  the  Noto  peninsular  area. 

35.  Type  of  document:  Toriaidome  (^'n*'^).  Memos  about  a 
meeting  (of  several  tomura) .  Tomura's  copy  of  report  to 
higher  authority  about  the  meeting;  also,  copies  of  in- 
structions and  information  received  from  higher 
authority.  8  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Tempo  8  (1837). 
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Three  subjects:  E.g.,  rice  allotted  by  the  han  to  the  poor 
in  Kuchigori;  request  to  establish  a  regional  tomura 
office  in  Hakui  Village. 

36.  Type  of  document:  Toriaidome.  Same  type  of  document  as 

Microfilm  Number  35.  16  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Keid  4  (1868). 

Four  subjects:  E.g.,  distribution  of  tea  seeds  produced  in 
Nomi  Gun;  residence  in  Kaga  han  villages  of  people 
from  other  han;  expenditure  by  a  village  for  food, 
lodging,  etc.,  of  a  visiting  bakufu  official. 

Reel  VIII 

37.  (a)    Type  of  document:   Sahocho    (f^^'l'I).    An  etiquette 

manual.  Report  to  higher  authority  about  results 

of  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  several  tomura.  Copied 

by  Kita  Tomura.  5  pp.  Copy. 
Date:  Kyowa  1  (1801). 
Subject:  Etiquette  which  tomura  should  observe  toward 

high  han  officials. 

(b)  Type  of  document:  Hairyomono  oboe  (^nl^^*^).  Memo 
about  gifts  from  Lord  of  the  han  to  his  subordi- 
nates. Probably  reports  to  higher  authorities  from 
ofuchinin  tomura  (highest  ranking  tomura,  who  super- 
vised gun  and  received  special  allowances  from  the 
han).  Perhaps  copied  by  Kita  Tomura  from  docu- 
ments found  at  administrative  headquarters  in 
Kanazawa  during  his  tour  of  duty  there.  10  pp. 
Copy. 

Date:  Kydwa  1  (1801). 

Subject:  Gifts  received  by  tomura  from  Lord  of  the  han. 

38.  (a)    Type  of  document:  (Mura  kyosaicho)  {t^^MWi).  Vil- 

lage details,  i.e.,  statistics.  Authorship  and  purpose 
not  clearly  indicated  by  the  document.  Presum- 
ably compiled  for  each  village  by  kimoiri  (village 
headman),  etc.,  and  sent  to  tomura  for  his  report  to 
higher  authority  on  behalf  of  the  entire  village 
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group.  123  pp.  Copy?  Note:  For  knowledge  of  vil- 
lage conditions,  this  type  of  document  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable.^  Mura  kyosaicho,  mura  kagamicho 
(^-Iml^)*  mura  meisaicho  (  #  Hj]  ;^g  ijig  ) ,  mura  sashi- 
dashi  meisaicho^  and  mura  sashidashicho  (M^Wlit) 
seem  to  have  been  interchangeable  terms. ^"^ 
Date:  ? 

Subject:  Facts  about  each  of  the  57  villages  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Kita  Tomura.  E.g.,  rice  tax  rate  and  esti- 
mate of  yearly  rice  production;  numbers  of  people 
and  families;  money  taxes;  numbers  of  temples 
and  shrines. 

(b)    Type  of  document:  {Oboe)  ('^).  Memo.  Perhaps  copied 
by  Kita  Tomura  from  records  found  during  his  tour 
of  duty  at  administrative  headquarters  in  Kana- 
zawa.  22  pp.  Copies. 
Date:  ? 

Six  subjects:  E.g.,  lists  of  kimoiri  (village  headmen), 
kumiaigashira  (assistant  village  headmen),  and 
gokasongumi  (live-village  groups). 

39,  Type  of  document:  Takamencho  (r^i^iM).  Record  about  tax 

rates    and    land.    Authorship    and    purpose    unclear. 
106  pp.  Copy. 
Date:  Apparently  Bunka  13  (1816). 

Subject:  Tax  rate  data  and  estimate  of  yearly  rice  produc- 
tion for  each  village  of  Hakui  Gun  and  Kashima  Gun  of 
Noto  Peninsula. 

40.  Type  oj  document:  (Goyodome).  Same  type  of  document  as 

Microfilm  Number  6.  196  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Emp5  6-Bunka  13  (1678-1816). 

24  subjects:  E.g.,  land  data,  numbers  of  villages,  and  num- 
bers of  families  in  the  three  Kaga  han  regions  (Noto, 
Kaga,  and  Etchii);  distances  between  post-towns  on 
the  Kanazawa-Tokorokuchi  road;  taxes  and  expenses 
for  gun  purposes. 
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41 .  Type  of  document:  Sanshu  kumiwake  murazuke{  H  '}\\  Ui^  ^'\  Pf^  )  • 

(List  of)  villages  in  each  kumi  (group  of  villages)  of  the 
three  regions  (of  Kaga  han).  Perhaps  copied  by  tomura 
for  his  own  use  during  his  tour  of  duty  in  Kanazawa. 
112  pp.  Copy. 

Date:  Tempo  15  (1844). 

Subject:  Names  and  numbers  of  villages  in  each  kumi  of 
Kaga,  Noto,  and  Etchu. 

42 .  Type  of  document:  Shinden  saikyo  tsutomekata  ( ^  ffl  ife  HlFiS  3^  )  • 

Concerning  the  work  of  the  official  in  charge  of  re- 
claimed land  (the  lowest  ranking  tomura).  Probably 
notes  made  by  the  tomura  from  instructions  received 
from  higher  authority.  336  pp.  Copy. 

Date:  Tempo  11-Ansei  6  (184CK1859). 

Subject:  41  duties  of  Shinden  saikyo  {tomura  in  charge  of  re- 
claimed land).  E.g.,  supervision  of  reclaimed  land; 
writing  of  reports  and  other  documents  (samples  pro- 
vided by  higher  authority  as  models  for  Shinden  saikyo 
to  follow). 

43.  Type  of  document:  Nenju  gyoji  (^4^tT$).  Events  during 

the  year.  Copies  made  by  tomura  of  documents  related 
to  certain  incidents  of  the  year  which  were  presumably 
of  particular  interest  from  tomura'^  administrative 
standpoint.  Most  of  the  items  are  requests  and  petitions 
from  villages  supervised  by  tomura.  105  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Manen  1-Meiji  5  (1860-1872). 

Many  subjects:  E.g.,  marriage  of  tomura's  younger  sister; 
requests  for  permission  to  change  names  by  villagers 
who  wished  to  end  confusion  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  other  villagers  had  the  same  names  as  themselves; 
a  doctor  moving  from  town  to  a  village  in  tomura's 
jurisdiction. 

44.  Type  of  document:  Oboegaki  (-^ft).  Memos.  Perhaps 
tomura's  copies  of  reports  made  to  higher  authority  by 
sodoshiyori  (tomura's  title  changed  to  "sodoshiyori"  at 
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time  of  temporary  suspension  of  the  office  of  tomura 
during  the  Bunsei  Reform).  16  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Tempo  5  (1834). 

Subject:  Gifts  from  Lord  of  the  han  to  sodoshiyori.  E.g., 
gifts  of  silver  money  and  cloth. 

Reel  IX 

45.  Type  of  document:  Meiretsucho  (^^Ij'l'^).   List  of  names. 

Perhaps  copied  by  Kita  Magobei  (a  tomura)  from  docu- 
ments found  in  Kanazawa  during  his  tour  of  duty 
there.  23  pp.  Copy. 

Date:  Keio  3  (1867). 

Subject:  Tomura  who  were  invited  to  Kanazawa  Castle  to 
give  New  Year's  greeting  to  Lord  of  the  han. 

46.  Type  of  document:   Meiretsucho.    List  of  names.    Perhaps 

copied  by  Kita  Magobei  from  documents  found  in 
Kanazawa  during  his  tour  of  duty  there.  25  pp.  Copy. 

Date:  Bunkyu  3  (1863). 

Subject:  Tomura  of  Kaga  han. 

Al .  Type  of  document:  Ryaku  yuisho  kakiagekata  awasecho 
W^^%±.'^^^).  Collection  of  simphfied  geneal- 
ogies. 88  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Koka  2  (1845). 

Subject:  Genealogies  of  34  tomura  families  of  Kuchigori 
(region  of  Noto  Peninsula  which  was  nearest  to 
Kanazawa). 

48.  Type  of  document:  Chori  kakiagemosu  ikken  ( iiMj  JM  ft  _ti  ^  — "f^ ) . 
Collection  of  reports  about  an  investigation.  Appar- 
ently Kita  Tomura's  copy  of  reports  to  higher  authority 
by  various  tomura.  69  pp.  Copies. 
Date:  ? 

Subject:  (Report  about)  documents  received  by  various 
tomura  from  Lord  of  the  han  or  highest  han  officials  and 
in  tomura'^  possession. 
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49.  Type  of  document:  Tomura  rekidai  kakiagemosucho 

(-h#Hf^#JiE}3i|iJ^).  Collection  of  memoranda  of 
tomura  family  histories.  Probably  copied  by  tomura  dur- 
ing tour  of  duty  in  Kanazawa.  Each  family  history  had 
probably  been  reported  to  the  han  authorities  by  the 
concerned  tomura.  108  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Bunka  11  (1814). 

Subject:  The  histories  of  14  tomura  families  of  Niikawa  Gun. 

50.  Type  of  document:  Seishi  maegaki  (tf  P^RiU^).  Prologues  to 

oaths  (of  office) .  Probably  copied  by  tomura  from  mate- 
rial received  from  higher  authority.  32  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Kammon  11-Genroku  6  (1671-1693). 

Subject:  Oaths  of  office  for  six  kinds  of  village  and  kumi 
(village  group)  officials. 

51.  Type    oj    document:     Tsutomekata    ukagaitatematsurimosucho 

{Wi'fi^'M-^^^)'  Record  of  questions  about  {sodo- 
shiyorVs)  work.  The  questions  were  sent  by  sodoshiyori 
to  a  samurai  magistrate,  who  replied  to  the  questions. 
32  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Temp5  8  (1837). 

Subject:  Confiscated  land. 

52.  Type  oJ  document:  Sengi  kakiagecho  (t^^^^Ji'Ili)  .  Report 

about  an  investigation.  This  is  evidently  Kita  Tomura' s 
copy  of  report  to  kori  bugyo  (samurai  magistrate  con- 
cerned with  rural  administration)  by  ojuchinin  tomura 
(higher  rank  than  Kita  Tomura)  in  response  to  inquiry 
from  Tokorokuchi  Gozaiju  (samurai  official  in  Toko- 
rokuchi,  the  old  name  for  the  present-day  Nanao). 
40  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Kaei  7  (1854).  The  report  included  illustrative  ma- 
terial of  Bunsei  4  (1821)  and  Tempo  10  (1839). 

Subject:  Various  public  safety  matters.  E.g.,  reporting  of 
shipwrecks,  foreign  ships,  murders,  and  thefts. 
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53.  Type  of  document:  Sengi  kakiagemosucho  (^^^Ji^ftg). 
Reports  about  an  investigation.  Sent  by  three  tomura 
to  kaisaku  bugyo  (samurai  magistrate  concerned  mainly 
with  agricuhural  matters).  13  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Tempo  12  (1841). 

Subject:  Complaints  by  villagers  formerly  in  Kita 
Ichisaburd's  tomura  jurisdiction  about  his  handling  of 
his  private  land  acquisitions  (transactions  in  the  nature 
of  land  purchases,  foreclosures,  etc.)  At  the  time  of  the 
complaints,  Ichisaburo  was  in  exile,  having  been  pun- 
ished by  the  han  by  removal  from  office  and  forced 
change  of  residence. 

55.  Type  of  document:  Sengi  tasshikata  ikkan  {^M'^'U —-^) . 
Collection  of  reports  pertaining  to  an  investigation. 
From  tomura  to  gunjikyoku  (samurai  magistrate's  office). 
7  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Meiji  2  (1869). 

Subject:  A  theft  in  Monzen  Village. 

57.    Type  of  document:  Ritsumo  kembun  kokoroe  no  koto 

(:i^^^iil^#c7)  ^).  Advice  about  inspecting  the  con- 
dition of  rice  crops  and  quantity  of  rice.  A  writing  in 
the  nature  of  an  essay  by  Igarashi  Atsuyoshi,^i  a 
tomura.  Borrowed  and  copied  by  Kita  Ichisaburd,  also 
a  tomura.  59  pp.  Copy. 

Date:  Tempo  5  (1834). 

Subject:  Advice  about  methods  of  inspecting  quality  and 
quantity  of  rice.  The  advice  is  based  on  words  of 
wisdom  heard  by  the  author  from  his  father. 

59.  Type  of  document:  Kenchiikkan  (;^itb— ^).  Collection  of 
material  about  land  surveying.  A  writing  in  the  nature 
of  an  essay  by  Magosaku  of  Uchijima  Village,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  family  as  Igarashi  Atsuyoshi.  Probably 
borrowed  and  copied  by  Kita  Tomura.  30  pp.  Copy. 
Date:  Kyowa  2  (1802). 

Subject:  Advice  about  methods  of  surveying  land. 
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60.  Type  of  document:  Naikenchi  ikken  (^^ilii— f4^) .   Collec- 

tion of  documents  about  a  partial  land  survey.  Prob- 
ably received  by  tomura  from  higher  authority.  95  pp. 
Copies. 

Date:  Tempo  10  (1839). 

Subject:  Several  problems  involved  in  naikenchi  (partial 
land  surveys).  E.g.,  oaths  to  be  taken  by  surveying 
officers  before  doing  a  survey;  samples  of  various  peti- 
tions to  have  naikenchi  carried  out. 

6 1 .  Type  of  document:  Nimbetsu  kakiagemosucho  (  A  ^0  ^  _b  ^  iM  ) . 

Census  report.  The  kimoiri  and  kumiaigashira  of  Uwada 
Village  report  to  Tomura  Ikari  Shouemon.  85  pp. 

Date:  Kaei  5  (1852). 

Subject:  Numbers  of  families  and  people  in  various  ele- 
ments of  the  population  of  Uwada  Village,  Oshimizu 
Gumi,  Hakui  Gun.  E.g.,  hyakusho  (landholders), 
atamafuri  (farm  tenants),  tonai  (outcasts),  maimai 
(dancers);  names  of  the  heads  of  households  in 
goningumi  (five-family  groups,  i.e.,  neighborhood  asso- 
ciations). 

Reel  X 

87.    Type  of  document:  Tsudashikata  kosenkata  tome 

(^/ij3^P|^3^'^).    Memoranda  about  exports  and 
(export)  taxes.  Probably  notes  taken  by  tomura  from 
instructions  and  communications  received  from  higher 
authority.  159  pp.  Copies. 
Date:  Kaei  5-Ansei  3  (1852-1856). 

Subject:  Various  export  matters.  E.g.,  commodities  of 
which  export  from  han  territory  was  forbidden;  export 
taxes ;  samples  to  serve  as  models  for  writing  export  tax 
collection  reports;  functions  of  uruma  aratame  yakunin 
(port  officials). 

62.  Type  of  document:  {Shihocho)  (tt^ipll).  A  report  about  a 

plan.  Probably  sent  by  kayaku  kimoiri  (village  headman 
temporarily  appointed  because  of  special  qualifications 
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for  a  special  situation)  to  higher  authority.  Only  one 
part  of  document  microfilmed.  13  pp.  Copy? 

Date:  Tempo  11  (1840). 

Subject:  Apparently  a  plan  for  bringing  prosperity  to  im- 
poverished Kurokawa  Village. 

64.    Type  of  document:  Mura  kyosaicho.  Same  type  of  document 
as  Microfilm  Number  38  (a).  294  pp. 

Date:  Bunka  3  (1806). 

Subject:  Data  for  57  villages  of  Hakui  Gun  which  had  pre- 
viously been  administered  by  {Tomura)  Kisohei  of 
Ukawa  Village  (and  which  were  later  the  tomura  juris- 
diction of  Kita  Ichisaburo).  E.g.,  rice  tax  rates  and 
estimates  of  yearly  rice  production;  numbers  of  families 
and  horses;  agricultural  products  other  than  rice; 
trades;  money  taxes;  numbers  of  landholders  and 
farm  tenants. 

70.  Type  of  document:  Techo.  Note-book.  Same  type  of  docu- 

ment as  Microfilm  Number  1.  63  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Kammon  11-Kaei  3  (1671-1850). 

Various  subjects:  E.g.,  changes  in  the  writing  of  the  charac- 
ters for  "Hakui  Gun,'^  "Tonami  Gun,^^  etc.;  rules  and 
regulations  about  seven  kinds  of  trees  (cutting  of  which 
was  forbidden)  in  Noto  peninsular  area;  documents 
received  from  the  highest  han  authorities  (Lord  of  the 
han,  etc.)  by  Dainenjishin  Village  in  Keicho  17  (1612) 
and  Kanei  9  (1632);  instructions  about  Wakura  Hot 
Spring. 

71.  Type   of  document:    Mura   goin    (^j^fipPP).   Village   seals. 

Documents  received  by  villages  from  the  Lord  of  the 
han,  whose  seal  was  affixed.  Mura  goin  (see  Note  No.  8) 
were  precious  objects  treated  with  respect  amounting 
to  veneration.  Even  today,  vestiges  of  this  attitude  can 
be  seen  when  villagers  show  surviving  mura  goin  to 
visitors.  128  pp.  Copies. 
Date:  Anei  6  (1777). 
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Subject:  Data  for  59  villages  of  Oshimizu  Gumi,  Hakui 
Gun,  most  of  which  were  subsequently  in  the  tomura 
jurisdiction  of  Kita  Ichisabur5.  E.g.,  rice  tax  rates, 
estimates  of  average  rice  production,  and  those  money 
taxes  which  did  not  change  from  year  to  year. 

76.  Type  of  document:  Mura  kagamiclw.  Village  mirror  or  pat- 
tern (i.e.,  statistics).  Compiled  by  kimoiri,  kumiai- 
gashira,  and  hyakusho  sodai  (villagers'  representatives). 
Same  type  of  document  as  Microfilm  Number  38  (a). 
35  pp. 
Date:  Temmei  5  (1785). 

Subject:  Data  for  Kitakawashiri  Village,  Hakui  Gun. 
E.g.,  rice  tax  rate;  estimate  of  average  annual  rice  pro- 
duction; numbers  of  families,  people,  temples,  shrines, 
and  boats;  money  taxes;  trades;  products,  etc. 

78.    Type  oj  document:  Chori  kakidashimosucho  (l^M#ffi  ^  "K). 

Report  about  an  investigation.   From    Tomura  Ikari 

Shosuke  to  OJuchinin  Tomura  Miwa  Uhachiro.  7  pp. 
Date:  Tempo  13  (1842). 
Subject:  Temple  and  shrine  land  matters.  E.g.,  names  of 

the  holders  of  temple  and  shrine  land  and  amounts  of 

land  held. 

88 .  Type  oj  document:  Urifune,  nansenkata  furi  (  f  /  %^  %^^h  ^ tfe  )  • 

Ship  sale  and  disposition  of  a  shipwreck.  Reports  from 
kimoiri  to  tomura,  who  forwarded  to  samurai  magis- 
trate; and  reports  from  shipowners  to  kimoiri  and 
kumiaigashira.  45  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Ansei  5-Meiji  1  (1858-1868). 

Subject:  Various  shipwreck  matters.  E.g.,  dates  and  loca- 
tions of  wrecks  and  lost  property. 

89.  Type  of  document:  Nyuyo  choricho  (AJ^'M^^MMi).  Investiga- 

tion of  expenses.  Written  by  tomura,  perhaps  for  his  own 
reference  only.  14  pp.  Copies 
Date:  Kansei  1  (1789). 
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Subject:  Various  matters  in  connection  with  bakufu 
official's  inspection  visit.  E.g.,  expenses  for  preparing 
his  lodging  and  numbers  of  coolies  used. 

90.  Type  of  document:  Moshibun  kotae  kakiagemdsucho 

(^^^tt^JtEHiM).  Memo  replying  to  a  complaint. 
From  Imahama  Village  Kimoiri  and  Kumiaigashira  to 
tomura.  37  pp.  Copy? 

Date:  Meiji  2  (1869). 

Subject:  Controversy  about  confiscation  by  Imahama 
bashaku  (pack-horse  drivers)  of  rice  carried  by  Shio 
Village  bashaku. 

9 1 .  Type  of  document:  Seishi  kishomon  maegaki  ( ^  !»]  ^  fa  ^  raU  ^ ) . 

Prologues  to  oaths  (of  office) .  Probably  received  from 
higher  authority  and  copied  by  tomura.  23  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Temmei  2-Kaei  3  (1782-1850). 

Subject:  Oaths  required  of  nine  village  functionaries. 
E.g.,  druggists,  km  ay  ado  and  kurayado  gimminin  (samurai 
rice  storehouse  attendants),  mercury  makers,  rice  deal- 
ers, hunters,  village  rice  storehouse  watchmen,  uruma 
aratame  yakunin  (port  officials,  usually  in  villages), 
sake  makers. 

92.  Type    of  document:    Seishi    maegaki.    Prologues    to    oaths 

(of  office).  25  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Bunsei  era  (1818-1830). 

Subject:  Various  bakuro  (horse-dealer)  matters.  E.g.,  oaths 

required  of  bakuro;  instructions  about  horse  markets 

and  horse  trade  taxes. 

93.  Type  of  document:  Tomegaki  {^'^).  Memoranda.  Tomura' s 

copies  of  various  communications  received  from  higher 
authority.  24  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Bunsei  1  (1818). 

Subject:  Various  production  matters.  E.g.,  appointment 
of  sambutsu  nushizuki  (official  with  tomura  rank  con- 
cerned with  promotion  of  production)  in  Hakui  Gun 
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and    Kashima    Gun;    injunctions   to   produce   certain 
products. 

94.  (a)    Type  of  document:   Kakiagemosucho   {^A^^Wi) .    Re- 

ports from  Shuku  Village  Kimoiri  and  Kumiaiga- 
shira  to  tomura,  who  forwarded  to  Gosanyoba  (han 
administrative  office  with  samurai  officials  high  in 
the  hierarchy).  12  pp. 

Date:  Keio  3  (1867). 

Subject:  Taxes  in  connection  with  opening  of  pawn- 
broking  and  candle  businesses. 

(b)  Type  of  document:  Uritsuke  (MPft)  •  A  sale.  Document 
recording  details  of  a  transaction,  sent  from 
Kozakaya  Heizaemon  (a  private  tradesman)  to 
Uwada  Village  Shihei  (a  candle  dealer).  1  p. 

Date:  Keio  3  (1867). 

Subject:  A  sale  of  candles. 

95.  Type  of  document:  Shakuyocho  {^g;)%^W)  .  Records  of  loans. 

Sent  by  Imahama  Village  Kimoiri  and  Kumiaigashira 
to  samurai  magistrates.  20  pp. 

Date:  Bunka  14,  13,  and  12  (1817,  1816,  1815). 
Subject:  Hanh  loans  of  money  to  shukuba  (post-town)  pack- 
horse  drivers  because  of  difficulties  in  their  livelihood. 

Reel  XI 

96.  (a)    Type    of   document:    Kakiagemosucho.    Report.    From 

Imahama    Village   Kimoiri  and   Kumiaigashira   to 
tomura.  2  pp.  Copy? 

Date:  Kei5  2  (1866). 

Subject:  Payment  of  ship  tax. 

(b)  Type  of  document:  Oboegaki.  Memo.  From  Imahama 
Village  Kimoiri  and  Kumiaigashira  to  tomura.  1  pp. 
Copy? 

Date:  Keio  2  (1866). 

Subject:  Ship  construction  and  size  of  ship. 
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(c)  Type  of  document:  Kakiagemosucho.  Report.  From 
Komedashi  Village  Kimoiri  and  Kumiaigashira  to 
tomura.  2  pp.  Copy? 

Date:  Keio  2  (1866). 

Subject:  Tax  on  a  small  fishing  boat. 

97.  Type  of  document:  Kakiagemosucho.  Reports.  From  Kitaka- 

washiri  and  Imahama  Village  Kimoiri  and  Kumiaiga- 
shira to  tomura.  4  pp.  Copies? 

Date:  Keio  3  (1867). 

Subject:  Taxes  on  trading  ship. 

98.  Type  of  document:  Kakiagemosucho.  Report.  From  Kome- 

dashi Village  Kimoiri  and  Kumiaigashira  to  tomura^  who 

forwarded  to  Gosanyoba.  3  pp.  Copy? 
Date:  Keio  3  (1867). 
Subject:  Non-payment  of  tax  on  fishing  boat  which  could 

not  be  used. 

99.  Type  of  document:  Kakiagemosucho.  Report.  From  Imahama 

Village  Kimoiri  and  Kumiaigashira  to  tomura,  who  for- 
warded to  Gosan'yoba.  4  pp.  Copy? 

Date:  Keio  3  (1867). 

Subject:  Non-payment  of  tax  on  trading  ship  which  could 
not  be  used. 

100.  Type  of  document:  Kakiagemosucho.  Report.  From  Imahama 

Village  Kimoiri  and  Kumiaigashira  to  tomura,  who  for- 
warded to  Gosanyoba.  4  pp.  Copy? 

Date:  Keio  3  (1867). 

Subject:  Non-payment  of  tax  on  trading  ship  which  could 
not  be  used. 

101.  Type  of  document:  Kakiagemosucho.  Report.  From  Kitaka- 

washiri   Village   and   Imahama   Village   Kimoiri  and 

Kumiaigashira  to  tomura,  who  forwarded  to  Gosanyoba. 

10  pp.  Copy? 
Date:  Kei5  3  (1867). 
Subject:  Non-payment  of  taxes  on  fishing  boats  which 

could  not  be  used. 
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102.  Type  of  document:  Kakiagemosucho.  Report.  Imahama  Vil- 

lage Kimoiri  and  Kumiaigashira  to  iomura,  who  forwarded 

to  Gosariyoba.  4  pp.  Copy? 
Date:  Keio  3  (1867). 
Subject:  Non-payment  of  tax  on  fishing  boat  which  could 

not  be  used. 

103.  (a)    Type    of   document:    Kakiagemosucho.    Report.    From 

Imahama    Village   Kimoiri  and    Kumiaigashira   to 
tomura.,  who  forwarded  to  Gosan'yoba.  3  pp.  Copy? 

Date:  Keio  3  (1867). 

Subject:  Non-payment  of  tax  on  trading  ship  which 
had  been  sold. 

(b)    Type  of  document:  Oboe.  Report.  From  Imahama  Vil- 
lage Kimoiri  to  tedai  (tomura^s  assistant).  1  p. 

Date:  Kei5  3  (1867). 

Subject:  Non-payment  of  tax  on  trading  ship  because 
the  ship  was  sold. 

104.  Type  of  document:  Kaetsuno  sambutsu  nado  ki 

( jjn^liHbi^if^^fB).  Record  of  products,  etc.,  of  Kaga, 
Etchu,  and  Noto  (the  three  regions  of  Kaga  han). 
Probably  copied  by  tomura  from  documents  found  by 
him  at  administrative  headquarters  in  Kanazawa 
during  his  tour  of  duty  there.  60  pp.  Copy. 

Date:  Probably  early  1 9th  century. 

Subject:  A  variety  of  information  about  Kaga,  Noto,  and 
Etchii.  E.g.,  numbers  of  families,  people,  villages, 
temples,  samurai,  and  boats;  harbors;  produce; 
castles.  Etc. 

105.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumori  kakiagemosucho 

(^PBTwltt^-i:  ^'1'^).  Report  of  repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sent  by  Kita  Ichisaburo  (a  tomura)  to  samurai 

magistrate.  20  pp.  Copy? 
Date:  Bunsei  2  (1819). 
Subject:  Estimate  of  money  and  materials  necessary  for 

repairs  to  banks  of  Omi  River,  Hakui  Gun. 
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106.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  chukangin  ukeagemosucho 

(  b" PB  ^  Wl iSpf  ±  f|3  ij)^ ) .  Receipt  for  part  payment  in 
silver  money  for  repairs.  Sent  by  kimoiri  and  kumiaiga- 
shira  of  twelve  villages  to  tomura,  who  forwarded  to 
samurai  magistrate.  8  pp. 

Date:  Bunsei  2  (1819). 

Subject:  Repairs  to  banks  of  Hodatsu  and  Omi  Rivers, 
Hakui  Gun. 

107.  Type  of  document:   Oboe    {^).    Memo.   Sent  by  kimoiri, 

kumiaigashira,  and  hyakusho  sodai  of  22  villages  to  tomura. 
9  pp. 

Date:  Bunkyu  1  (1861). 

Subject:  Receipt  for  money  received  from  higher  authority 
to  pay  for  irrigation  repairs. 

108.  Type  of  document:  (Tomegaki).  Memos.  Communications 

between  tomura  and  samurai  magistrates  and  between 
high  and  low  ranking  tomura.  70  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Kaei  5-Ansei  5  (1852-1858). 

Subject:  Various  irrigation  repair  matters.  E.g.,  estimate 
of  materials  necessary  for  repairs  and  construction;  in- 
structions about  repairs. 

1 09.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho  (  ^tn  M^^)-  Repairs  or 

construction  estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  6  pp. 
Date:  Manen  1  (1860). 
Subject:  Estimate  for  Uryii  Village  irrigation  repairs. 

110.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  6  pp. 
Date:  Ansei  7  (1860). 
Subject:  Estimate  for  Mugyii  Village  irrigation  repairs. 

111.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  9  pp. 

Date:  Manen  1  (1860). 

Subject:  Estimate  for  Kitakawashiri  Village  irrigation 
repairs. 
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112.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  lomura.  1  pp. 
Date:  Manen  1  (1860). 
Subject:  Estimate  for  Ota  Village  irrigation  repairs. 

113.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  8  pp. 

Date:  Manen  1  (1860). 

Subject:    Estimate    for    Shimokawai    Village    irrigation 
repairs. 

114.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  1  pp. 

Date:  Ansei  6  (1859). 

Subject:  Estimate  for  irrigation  repairs  to  be  done  jointly 
by  Natsuguri  and  Nakanuma  Villages. 

115.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  5  pp. 

Date:  Manen  1  (1860). 

Subject:  Estimate  for  irrigation  repairs  to  be  done  jointly 
by  Azuma,  Tono,  and  Otachi  Villages. 

116.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  5  pp. 

Date:  Ansei  6  (1859). 

Subject:  Estimate  for  Kawara  Village  irrigation  repairs. 

117.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  1 1  pp. 

Date:  Manen  1  (1860). 

Subject:  Estimate  for  Shuku  Village  irrigation  repairs. 

118.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  5  pp. 

Date:  Ansei  6  (1859). 

Subject:  Estimate  for  Hachino  Village  irrigation  repairs. 
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119.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  9  pp. 
Date:  Ansei  6  (1859). 
Subject:  Estimate  for  Gannyo  Village  irrigation  repairs. 

120.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  5  pp. 

Date:  Ansei  6  (1859). 

Subject:  Estimate  for  Ota  Village  irrigation  repairs. 

121 .  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  4  pp. 

Date:  Manen  1  (1860). 

Subject:  Estimate  for  Setomachi  Village  irrigation  repairs. 

122.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  5  pp. 
Date:  Manen  1  (1860). 
Subject:  Estimate  for  Uwadade  Village  irrigation  repairs. 

123.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  8  pp. 
Date:  Manen  1  (1860). 
Subject:  Estimate  for  Tono  Village  irrigation  repairs. 

124.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  6  pp. 

Date:  Bunkyu  3  (1863). 

Subject:  Estimate  for  repairs  to  pipe  at  Aza  Maeda  in 
Ota  Village. 

125.  Type  of  document:  Fushin  tsumoricho.  Repairs  or  construction 

estimate.  Sealed  by  five  tomura.  6  pp. 
Date:  Bunkyu  3  (1863). 
Subject:  Estimate  for  repairs  to  pipe  at  Aza  Makino  in 

Ushikubi  Village. 

126.  Type  of  document:  Jomoku  (j!^  @  ).  Series  of  rules  and  regu- 

lations. Issued  by  prefecture.  18  pp.  Copies. 
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Date:  Meiji  10  (1877). 

Subject:  Various  matters  having  to  do  with  law  and  order. 
E.g.,  punishments  and  fines;  types  of  offenses. 

127.  Type  oj  document:  Ko  (3#).  Deposh  and  loan  association. 

Presumably  written  by  the  officers  of  the  association. 

30  pp.  Copy? 
Date:  ? 
Subject:  Rules  and  regulations  of  a  village  deposit  and 

loan  association. 

128.  Type  of  document:  Yoyodome  (^ffi©).  Memoranda  about 

urgent  affairs.  Probably  notes  made  by  tomura  for  his 
own  reference  from  instructions  received  from  higher 
authority  and  from  his  own  reports  to  higher  authority. 
9  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Bunsei  5-Bunsei  8?  (1822-1825?). 

Subjects:  Business  methods  of  salt  fish  wholesalers  of 
Omicho  in  Kanazawa;  rice  loaned  by  han  for  villagers' 
subsistence. 

129.  Type oJ document:  Kosatsu  {'^Vl).  Notice-board.  Received 

from  higher  authority,  posted  on  notice-boards  in  post- 
towns,  harbors,  etc.,  and  copied  by  tomura.  44  pp. 
Copies. 

Date:  Genna  2-Meiwa  7  (1616-1770). 

Subject:  Nine  edicts,  instructions,  etc.  E.g.,  rewards  for 
those  who  inform  on  Christians. 

130.  Type   of  document:    Takamen    shinajinacho    (rU^no  ^  "IlS). 

Record  of  various  rice  tax  rate  and  land  data.  Author- 
ship and  purpose  unclear.  Although  "takamen  shina- 
jinacho" is  written  on  the  document,  it  is  not  what  is 
usually  meant  by  "shinajinacho."  Shinajinacho  generally 
recorded  the  names  of  a  village's  landholders  and  how 
much  land  was  held  by  each.  When  land  changed 
hands,  amendments  were  entered  on  bits  of  paper 
which  were  pasted  into  the  document  at  the  appropri- 
ate places. ^2  9  pp.  Copies. 
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Date:  Tempo  era  (1830-1844). 

Subject:  Various  land  and  tax  rate  matters.  E.g.,  samples 
of  how  kimoiri,  kumiaigashira,  and  tomura  should  report 
landholding  and  temporary  rice  tax  rate  data  for  re- 
claimed land  not  yet  assigned  a  regular  tax  rate. 

131.  Type  of  document:  Kataku  ryakuki  (^^Hl^tGi).  Simplified 

record  about  houses.  Perhaps  written  by  an  architec- 
tural specialist  and  obtained  privately  by  tomura  be- 
cause of  his  personal  interest.  7  pp. 
Date:  ? 

Subject:  Advice,  colored  by  superstition  and  local  custom, 
about  what  to  do  when  building  houses  for  townsmen, 
farmers,  or  samurai. 

132.  Type  oj  document:    Tomegaki.    Memos.    Communications 

between  bakufu,  han,  samurai  magistrates,  tomura,  and 

tomura' s,  assistant.  Copied  by  Kita  Magobei.  110  pp. 

Copies. 
Date:  Keio  3  (1867). 
Subject:  Many  items  about  visits  by  an  English  and  an 

American  ship. 

139.  Type  of  document:  Igi  koeki  kidan  (  S  ^  ^  ^  -^  f;^  ) .  Unusual 

talk  about  protest  against  trade,  (a)  Communication 
from  Shogun  Minamoto  no  lesada  to  American  Presi- 
dent, (b)  A  report,  possibly  from  a  Kaga  han  official 
working  in  Kyoto  to  han  officials  in  Kanazawa.  Prob- 
ably copied  by  tomura  from  documents  found  in 
Kanazawa  during  his  tour  of  duty  there.  20  pp.  Copies. 

Date:  Ansei  5  (1858). 

Subject:  (a)  Treaty  of  commerce  between  Japan  and 
United  States,  (b)  Circumstances  of  the  negotiation  of 
the  treaty. 

140.  Type  of  document:  Joyaku   (l^f'^j).    Treaty.   Written  by 

Japanese  representatives,  Tsutsui  Hizen  no  Kami  and 
Kawaji  Saemonnoj5.  Probably  copied  by  tomura  from 
documents  found  in  Kanazawa  during  his  tour  of  duty 
there.  13  pp.  Copy. 
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Date:  Ansei  1  (1854). 

Subject:  Treaty  between  Japan  and  Russia. 

142.  Type  of  document:  Kembun  ikkan  (J-i^— ^).  Collection  of 
material  pertaining  to  an  inspection.  Only  one  part 
microfilmed.  Notes  made  by  Kita  Magobei  (a  tomura) 
from  instructions  from  Gosari'ydba  to  tomura.  18  pp. 
Probably  copies  of  documents  received  from  the  han. 

Date:  Ansei  5  (1858). 

Subject:  Various  matters  in  connection  with  visit  of  bakufu 
official  to  inspect  conditions  on  the  coast  of  Kaga  han. 
E.g.,  instructions  about  preparations  for  the  official's 
food  and  lodging  and  about  the  clothes  tomura  should 
wear  for  the  occasion. 

NOTES 

I.  Miss  Nomura  was  Professor  Kisaburo  Wakabayashi's  assistant  at 
Kanazawa  University  in  research  about  Kaga  han  financed  by 
Asia  Foundation.  She  is  now  in  this  country  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Kanazawa  University- University  of  Pennsylvania  affiliation. 
Mr.    Flershem  is  with  the   U.S.    Information  Agency  and   was 
formerly   Kanazawa   American   Cultural    Center   Director.— See 
The  Library  Chronicle,  XXIII,  pp.  86-87,  "Japanese  Feudal  Docu- 
ments," by  F.  H.  Conroy.  See  also  The  Library  Chronicle,  XXIV, 
pp.   54-59,   "Preliminary  Report  on    Tomura  Documents  Found 
Near  Kanazawa,"  by  R.  G.  Flershem.  Only  two  points  in  the  latter 
article  written  in  1958  seem,  after  six  years  and  considerably  more 
experience  with  this  kind  of  research,  seriously  in  need  of  correction. 
The  phrase  "trading  ship"  should  be  substituted  for  "ferryboat" 
throughout  and  the  statement  (p.  55)  that  kimoiri  (village  headman) 
material  can  be  found  "more  easily  and  in  greater  quantity"  than 
tomura  documents  should  be  regarded  with  scepticism.  Actually, 
in  the  writers'  experience  since  1958,  tomura  material  has  been  easier 
to  find,  and  they  have  found  more  of  h,  although  the  circumstances 
would  not  necessarily  be  the  same  in  another  village  area.  Some 
interesting  possibilities  which  were  suggested  in  the  1958  article 
have  been  substantially  realized.  It  has  been  established,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Kita  Tomura  was  engaged  in  private  trade  in  addition 
to  his  official  duties.  Documents  bearing  on  this  point  were  not 
microfilmed  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  photographs  of 
much  of  this  material  are  included  in  Mr.   Flershem's  private 
collection.   [Miss  Nomura  is  now  Mrs.  Flershem. — Ed.] 
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2.  Tomura  were  hyakusho  (farmers,  landholders),  not  samurai.  They 
were  the  highest  officials  with  peasant  (jiomin)  status.  Their  jurisdic- 
tions varied  considerably.  They  not  infrequently  administered  as 
many  as  fifty  villages  and  sometimes  more  than  that. 

3.  R.  G.  Flershem,  "Preliminary  Report  on  Tomura  Documents  Found 
Near  Kanazawa,"  The  Library  Chronicle,  XXIV  (1958),  54-59. 

4.  Semi-independent  domain  headed  by  the  Lords  Maeda  under  the 
Tokugawa  Shogunate,  1583-1871  A.  D. 

5.  R.  G.  Flershem,  "Some  Aspects  of  Japan  Sea  Trade  in  the  Toku- 
gawa Period,"  The  Journal  oj  Asian  Studies,  XXIII  (May,  1964), 
412-413. 

6.  Flershem,  op.  cit.,  55-57. 

7.  Koji  Nojima,  Kyodoshi  Goi  (Etchu  Bunkazai,  Toyama  City,  1956), 
18. 

8.  This  reform,  among  other  things,  ended  direct  collection  of  taxes 
from  the  villages  of  their  fiefs  by  samurai  and  gave  this  function  to 
tomura,  the  most  important  officials  of  peasant  rank.  In  general,  the 
reform  increased  the  role  and  prestige  of  tomura.  A  uniform  tax  rate, 
based  on  an  estimate  of  the  average  of  good  and  bad  years,  was 
established  for  each  village.  The  villages  were  informed  about  this 
by  Mm  a  goin  (see  above  the  comment  on  Microfilm  Number  71; 
see  also  Kichinojo  Oda,  Kaga  Han  Nosei  Shiko  (Tokyo,  1929),  20, 
129-215;  and  Ken  Heki,  Kano  Kyodo  Jii  (Kanazawa,  1956), 
150-151). 

9.  John  W.  Hall,  "Materials  for  the  Study  of  Local  History  in  Japan: 
Pre-Meiji  Records,"  Occasional  Papers,  3  (1952),  9. 

Mura  kagamicho,  etc.,  were  submitted  on  special  occasions  such  as 
the  appointment  of  a  new  tomura  (see  Kisaburo  VVakabayashi, 
Ishikawa  Ken  no  Kinsei  Shiryo  (a  report  on  use  of  an  Asia  Foundation 
grant,  Kanazawa,  1961),  56);  the  accession  of  a  new  Lord  of  the 
han;  an  inspection  visit  by  a  bakuju  official,  etc.  (See  Nojima,  op.  cit., 
37.  He  comments  that  in  use  of  these  documents  allowance  should 
be  made  for  understatement  by  villagers  in  order  to  avoid  taxes). 

10.  Yoshio  Kawa,  Kyodoshi  Kenkyu  no  Tebiki  (Ishikawa  Ken  Toshokan 
Kyokai,  Kanazawa,  1953),  69. 

11.  The  Igarashi  family  was  noted  for  knowledge  of  agricultural 
method.  Igarashi  Atsuyoshi  (1793-1861)  wrote  many  treatises  and 
was  known  as  a  mathematician  as  well  as  an  agricultural  expert.  He 
incurred  the  wrath  of  han  authorities  on  occasion  and  suffered  con- 
finement and  exile  (see  Heki,  op.  cit.,  35), 

12.  VVakabayashi,  op.  cit.,  63. 
Heki,  op.  cit.,  391. 
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A  Comic  Homunculus 
before  Tristram  Shandy 

Maurice  Johnson  * 

LOUIS  A,  LANDA  has  recently  provided  a  full  and  fascinat- 
j  ing  account  of  the  animalculist  theory  that  Laurence  Sterne 
turned  to  comic  use  in  Tristram  Shandy.  "Stated  in  the  simplest 
terms  the  animalculist  hypothesis  maintained  that  the  male 
sperm  contained  the  animalcule  or  homunculus  and  that  the  act 
of  conception  involved  the  female  only  or  primarily  to  the  extent 
that  she  pro\ides  a  proper  nidus."'  It  was  a  theory  described  in 
early  eighteenth-century  scientific  tracts,  philosophical  lectures, 
sermons,  encyclopedias,  popular  essays,  and  didactic  poems.  As 
a  subject  for  grotesque  entertainment,  however,  the  homunculus 
seems  seldom  to  have  appealed  to  writers  of  the  time.  Landa  men- 
tions Sir  John  Hill's  satirical  Lucina  sine  concubitu  (1750)  and  adds 
in  a  note,  "I  know  of  only  one  earlier  instance  of  the  comic  use  ol 

animalculism,  the  casual  mention  in  the  Memoirs  of  Scribleru:. 
[1741]. "2 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  such  work  of  fiction.  The 
History  of  the  Human  Heart:  or.  The  Adventures  of  a  Young  Gentleman 
(1749).  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  pieces  in  the  Singer-Mendenhall 
Collection  of  eighteenth-century  English  fiction,  a  part  of  the 
Rare  Book  Collection  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Because 
of  its  rarity  this  novel  has  not  been  read  or  remarked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  precursors  of  Tristram  Shandy,  humorously 
treating  the  animalculist  view  of  the  homunculus's  adventurous 
travels  in  search  of  "a  proper  JVidus'"  in  the  womb.^ 

The  unnamed  narrator  of  The  History  of  the  Human  Heart,  in  an 
Introduction  (pp.  1-12),  entertainingly  pretends  to  be  an  im- 
poverished conjuror  who  is  now  turning  to  literature  for  his 
livelihood.  He  possesses,  he  says,  a  talisman  which  gives  him  the 
advantage  of  "second  sight"  in  writing  his  "biography"  of 
Camillo,  the  young  gentleman  whose  adventures  the  bulk  of  the 
novel  delineates.  Though  not  so  diversified,  Camillo"s  adventures 

*  Professor  of  English  and  Graduate  Chairman,  Department  of  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 
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are  a  masculine  counterpart  to  those  of  the  sensational  Fanny 
Hill,  who  was  introduced  to  readers  in  the  same  year.  For 
Camillo,  physical  love  begins  innocently  with  his  cousin  Maria 
when  he  is  thirteen;  continues  with  a  series  of  women  in  public 
and  private  settings;  and  finds  meaning  at  last  with  Angelina, 
who  tempered  "the  conjugal  Bed  with  so  much  Discretion,  that 
she  perfectly  reclaimed  the  once  wild  Camillo  .  .  .  ." 

Like  Tristram  Shandy,  whose  first  volumes  did  not  appear  until 
a  decade  later,  The  History  of  the  Human  Heart  is  intentionally 
funny.  Camillo's  cock  and  bull  story,  like  Tristram's,  dwells  re- 
markably upon  the  hero's  conception,  upon  the  relationship  of 
animal  spirits  to  sensation  and  the  soul,  and  upon  the  Lockean 
psychology  of  time.  Further,  the  self-conscious  narrator's  out- 
rageous, plagiarized  footnotes,  setting  up  a  tension  between  the 
scientific  and  the  obscene,  are  in  the  tradition  of  learned  wit 
later  followed  and  perfected  by  Sterne. 

Just  as  Sterne  provides  us  with  the  time  of  Tristram's  mis- 
managed conception,  "in  the  night  betwixt  the  first  Sunday  and 
the  first  Monday, ^^  in  March,  1718,  so  the  earlier  author — whoever 
he  was — dates  the  conception  of  Camillo  on  15  August  1685. 
And  although  admirers  of  Tristram  Shandy  may  find  it  hard  to 
believe,  Sterne  is  considerably  outdone  in  explicit  details  in  The 
History  of  the  Human  Heart;  for  the  marriage  of  Camillo's  parents 

was  solemnized  at in  ShropsJiire,  on  the  1 4th  of  August, 

1685,  a  Year  memorable  for  the  Defeat  of  the  Monmouth  Rebellion. 
And  from  this  Day  I  date  the  Existence  of  Camillo  the  younger.  For 
my  Talisman  represented  him  to  me  as  in  being  twenty  Minutes 
and  fifteen  Seconds  after  Ten  in  the  Morning  of  that  Day.  Though 
his  Conception  did  not  take  Place  till  twenty-five  Minutes  after 
Twelve  at  Night.  He  had  the  first  Perception  of  his  Existence, 
while  yet  in  his  Father's  Custody;  and  was  possessed  of  no  other 
Idea,  nor  sensible  of  Change  of  Place  for  many  Days  after.  For 
though  from  the  first  Moment  of  his  Being  he  had  all  the  Parts  and 
Organs  of  a  perfect  Animal,  yet  the  several  Members  and  com- 
ponent Parts  were  so  small,  and  of  a  Texture  so  infinitely  delicate, 
that  they  were  capable  of  performing  no  Function  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Soul  of  the  connection  between  them,  or  furnish  it  with 
any  new  Ideas. 

For  about  fourteen  Hours  this  Miniature  of  Man,  whose  Life  is 
only  discoverable  by  the  Microscope,  swam  in  a  limpid  aromatic 
Liquid,  and  at  the  end  of  that  Time,  when  the  Bride  and  Bride- 
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groom  were  laid  in  Bed,  the  double  Entrendres  of  the  knowing 
Matrons  wittily  played  off,  and  the  officious  Guests  withdrawn, 
the  longing  Pair  with  Lips  joined  to  Lips,  and  Limbs  with  Limbs 
entwined,  begun  the  amorous  Battle;  and  when  short  breathed 
Sighs,  and  Soul  mingling  Raptures  proclaimed  the  extatic  Minute, 
the  young  Camillo  shifted  sides,  and  nimbly  skipped  into  the  Ovaria 
of  his  Mother,  where  he  found  a  proper  Nidus  to  support  his  little 
Body,  and  enlarge  the  Rudiments  of  future  Manhood.  For  two  or 
three  Days  he  was  tossed  too  [sic]  and  fro  in  his  new  Habitation, 
without  knowing  where  to  fix,  but  at  last,  took  Root,  in  his  proper 
Soil,  like  any  other  Plant;  and  by  this  Situation  enjoyed  a  kind  of 
vegetable  Life,  which  he  had  not  before  (pp.  15-17). 

Sterne  delays  the  birth  of  his  hero  until  Volume  III,  by  which 
time  Tristram's  pre-natal  sensations  have  established  a  pattern  to 
control  his  life  and  opinions  ever  after.  It  is  a  pattern,  growing 
from  an  "unhappy  association  of  ideas,  which  have  no  connection 
in  nature,"  that  controls  the  marvelous  structure  of  the  novel 
itself.  The  pre-natal  influences  date  from  the  moment  Tristram's 
homunculus  "shifted  sides"  from  his  father  to  his  mother,  inter- 
rupted by  his  mother's  inquiry,  "Pray,  my  Dear,  have  you  not 
forgot  to  wind  up  the  clock?"  Shaken  and  scattered  by  this  un- 
seasonable question,  the  animal  spirits,  "whose  business  it  was 
to  have  escorted  and  gone  hand-in-hand  with  the  HOMUN- 
CULUS, and  conducted  him  safe  to  the  place  destined  for  his 
reception,"  cannot  perform  effectively  as  agents  of  volition  and 
sensation.  The  homunculus's  own  animal  spirits  are  shocked  out 
of  order.  Thus,  Tristram  grows  into  manhood  with  disordered 
animal  spirits,  his  ideas  moving  in  oblique  associations  which  are 
often  lewd.  In  the  section  entitled  "My  Father's  Lamentation" 
(Vol,  IV,  Ch.  xix)  this  initial  confusion  and  dispersal  of  the 
animal  spirits  is  described  as  preliminary  to  two  "embryotic 
evils"  that  beset  Tristram.  Because  Mrs.  Shandy,  "in  the  course 
of  nine  months'  gestation,"  is  obsessed,  first,  by  the  wish  to  be 
delivered  of  her  child  in  London  and,  as  well,  by  the  wish  to  be 
attended  by  a  female  midwife,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the 
animal  spirits— "the  great  Agents  of  Life,"  as  they  had  been 
called  in  The  History  of  the  Human  Heart— to  regain  equanimity. 

Camillo's  birth,  in  The  History  of  the  Human  Heart,  is  amusingly 
delayed  until  page  twenty-two;  and  as  with  Tristram  ten  years 
later,  pre-natal  influences  help  to  account  for  Camillo's  character 
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and  actions  throughout  his  life.  His  timidity  is  established,  by  an 
occurrence  that  disturbs  his  animal  spirits,  while  he  rests  in  his 
mother's  womb.  When  his  mother,  Florinda, 

was  about  four  Months  gone,  an  Accident  happened,  which  dis- 
turbed the  profound  Reverie,  in  which  he  constantly  lived.  As 
Women  have  a  great  deal  of  Curiosity,  so  Florinda  had  her  Share  of 
this  Passion,  and  being  then  in  London,  must  needs  go  to  see  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  beheaded;  whether  the  Lady  was  infected  with 
any  Party  Spirit,  which  made  her  enter  too  deeply  into  the  tragic 
Scene  which  she  now  beheld,  I  know  not,  or  if  it  was  only  the 
natural  Sympathy  of  her  Disposition,  but  she  was  so  shocked  when 
the  Executioner  gave  the  fatal  Blow,  that  she  shrieked  out,  and 
immediately  fainted  away,  and  continued  senseless  for  some  time. 
On  the  first  Approach  of  Fear,  Florinda's  Soul,  equally  solicitous 
about  the  Infant  she  carried,  dispatched  a  large  Quantity  of  animal 
Spirits  to  support  the  Foetus,  which  so  alarmed  the  young  Soul, 
and  impressed  it  with  such  a  Notion  of  Danger,  that  it  was  unable 
to  command  the  Spirits  under  its  proper  Direction,  and  put  it  into 
such  a  Flutter,  that  the  tender  Organs  of  the  Body  were  very  much 
disordered,  and  retained  as  long  as  it  lived  the  Effects  of  that 
Surprize,  and  rendered  the  young  Camilla  naturally  a  Coward 
(pp.  18-20). 

Along  with  an  inborn  sense  of  fear,  Camillo  acquires  a  sexual 
appetite  before  birth.  It  is  an  appetite  transferred  from  his 
mother's  pregnant  longings— longings  of  a  nature  less  modest 
than  those  of  pregnant  wives  who,  according  to  the  author  of 
The  History  of  the  Human  Heart,  must  taste  the  husband's  buttocks, 
sliced.  Camillo's  mother  is  tormented  by  an  unnatural,  secret 
desire  to  taste  "a  certain  Promontory"  of  a  female  relative.  When, 
at  birth,  Camillo  constantly  gapes,  he  is  pacified  only  when  the 
midwife  gives  him  a  piece  of  boiled  pig;  and  indeed,  "he  loved 
Pig  all  his  Life  after,  though  not  half  so  well  as  he  did  that  instead 
of  which  it  was  substituted;  but  he  did  not  know  the  difiference 
for  some  Years  after,  and  happy  for  him  had  he  always  been  able 
to  make  the  Exchange"  (p.  22). 

In  two  lengthy  passages,  among  the  most  thoughtfully  amusing 
in  Tristram  Shandy,  Sterne  inquires  into  the  relation  between 
animal  spirits  and  the  human  soul.  The  first  of  these  passages 
concerns  the  document,  quoted  in  French,  of  the  three  Doctors 
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of  the  Sorbonne  who  handed  down  a  decision  that  the  Roman 
CathoHc  baptism  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  administered  by  in- 
jection— ''''par  le  moyen  d^une  petite  canulW'' — even  though  the  child 
be  not  yet  in  view  (Vol.  I,  Ch,  xx).  Upon  this  document  Sterne 
makes  sly  inquiries  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  traducianism 
(that  human  souls  are  propagated  through  the  act  of  generation) . 
If  the  soul  exists  before  birth,  why  should  one  not  think  of  it  as 
existing  even  before  conception,  while  yet  in  the  father's  custody? 
If  spermatozoon,  animal  spirits,  and  soul  are  thus  conjoined, 
might  one  not  ask  "whether  after  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  and 
before  that  of  consummation,  the  baptising  all  the  Homunculi  at 
once,  slapdash,  by  injection,  would  not  be  a  shorter  and  safer  cut 
still  .  .  .  par  le  moyen  d'une  petite  canulle,  and  sans  J  aire  aucun  tort 
aupere'^?  Hardly  less  audacious,  Sterne's  second  passage  concerns 
itself  with  Walter  Shandy's  philosophical  search  for  the  residence 
of  the  soul  (Vol.  II,  Ch.  xix),  Walter  Shandy  has  rejected  both 
Descartes'  well-known  theory  of  the  pineal  gland  and  Borri's 
theory  of  a  thin,  fragrant  juice  in  the  "cellulae  of  the  occipital 
parts  of  the  cerebellum."  His  own  theory  is  that  the  soul  main- 
tains headquarters  near  the  medulla  oblongata:  his  imagination 
is  distressed  by  the  thought  of  a  soul  "sitting  dabbling,  like  a  tad- 
pole, all  day  long,  both  summer  and  winter,  in  a  puddle." 

Although  the  author  of  The  History  of  the  Human  Heart  does  not 
anticipate  Sterne  by  recommending  pre-coital  baptism,  he  does 
make  Camillo's  soul  first  perceive  its  own  existence  in  the  father's 
semen.  The  material  and  immaterial  are  thus  amusingly  joined 
in  a  single  envelope  or  atom: 

Few  Authors  have  enquired  when  the  Soul  animates  the  Foetus; 
the  common  Opinion  I  suppose  is,  that  the  Existence  begins  from 
the  Moment  of  Conception;  but  he  has  gone  a  Step  further  back, 
and  supposes  it  to  commence  while  yet  the  Animalcule  is  in  the 
Loins  of  the  Parent:  which  is  by  no  means  unreasonable,  since  it  is 
certain,  the  Semen,  after  it  leaves  the  Blood,  and  is  prepared  in  the 
Testicles,  is  discharged  into  a  Repository  called  by  Anatomists 
Vesicula  Seminales,  where  it  remains  till  it  is  discharged  in  the  Act 
of  Coition;  now,  as  the  Semen  has  undergone  all  the  several  Prepa- 
rations, which  are  necessary  to  render  it  complete  in  its  Passage 
through  the  spermatic  Arteries,  the  Testicle,  Paerastatae,  and  the 
Vasa  Deferentia,  before  it  comes  to  the  Vesiculae  Seminales,  it  is 
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plain  the  Animalcule  must  be  then  animated,  if  so,  the  Existence 
of  its  Being  may  be  dated  from  that  Period,  and  there  it  must  first 
have  the  Perception  of  its  own  Existence  (note,  p.  16). 

In  making  suppositions  about  the  earliest  perceptions  of  the 
soul,  the  author  of  The  History  of  the  Human  Heart  does  anticipate 
Sterne's  much-remarked  distinction  between  psychological  time 
and  chronological  time.  Much  has  recently  been  written  about 
time  as  a  significant  element  in  prose  fiction,  especially  in  Sterne's 
pages,  where  time  is  contracted  or  expanded,  frozen  or  rushed  at 
will.  Sterne  speaks  of  how  a  minute  might  seem  a  year.  Two 
months  might  seem  an  instant,  the  author  of  The  History  of  the 
Human  Heart  had  entertainingly  written: 

for  supposing,  according  to  our  Author,  that  the  Human  Soul 
existed  in  the  Animalcule,  it  could  there  have  but  one  Perception, 
that  is  an  abstract  Perception  of  its  own  Existence,  and  as  that  was 
but  one,  could  be  compared  with  nothing  else,  so  till  the  Organs 
of  Sense  became  capable  of  furnishing  another  Idea,  by  a  new 
Perception,  the  Soul  was  uncapable  of  measuring  Time:  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  time  from  its  first  Existence,  to  the  Discovery 
of  new  Objects,  which  is  at  least  sixty-two  Days,  would  appear  as 
one  Instant,  and  the  intervening  Space  inconceivable  .  .  .  (note, 
pp.  34-35). 

Pendant  to  passages  describing  Camillo's  conception  and  birth 
are  three  extended,  mock-serious,  Sterne-like  footnotes  in  the 
tradition  of  medical  wit.  The  first — a  kind  of  forerunner  to 
Sterne's  celebrated  eulogy  on  "my  little  Gentleman,"  the 
Homunculus — supposes  the  animalcule  discovered  by  Leeuwen- 
hoek  in  human  semen  to  be  a  little  man,  "a  whole  Man  in  Minia- 
ture," already  animated,  consisting  of  bodily  parts  and  aware  of 
its  own  existence  while  in  the  seminal  vesicle.  Although  the 
source  of  the  second  footnote  is  unacknowledged,  it  is  almost 
verbatim  from  Chambers's  Cyclopedia,  from  which  Sterne  later 
also  liked  to  lift  material  such  as  that  on  Borri  and  traducianism. 
Taken  from  Chambers's  entry  "Generation  of  Man,"  this  note 
follows  the  male  semen  from  the  vesicidce  seminales,  through  the 
act  of  coition,  to  the  womb;  and,  as  the  author  of  The  History  of 
the  Human  Heart  certainly  intended,  the  account  becomes  comi- 
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cally  prurient  in  effect  when  removed  from  its  proper  encyclo- 
pedic context.  The  third  footnote,  less  sensational  but  equally 
odd,  concludes  by  describing  the  formation  of  the  "Funiculus,  or 
Navel  String,"  and  is  again  the  Cyclopcedia  rephrased.^ 

The  History  of  the  Human  Heart  helps  a  little  to  show  to  what 
extent  Sterne  displayed  superior  originality  within  a  tradition  of 
scientific  wit.  But  most  entertainingly  it  overtops  Sterne's  prodi- 
gious ingenuity  in  its  humorous  depiction  of  the  hero  as  sperma- 
tozoon before  the  physical  act  of  love. 

Why  didn't  Sterne  think  of  that  himself? 

Such  a  question  is  asked  by  one  of  Sterne's  earliest  imitators, 
the  author  of  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Bertram  Montfchet,  Esq. 
(1765).  Attempting  to  sound  authentically  Sterne-like,  this 
author  first  pays  his  respects  to  the  animal  spirits,  promising  to 
expound  their  "origin,  nature,  operations,  eflfects,  and  I  don't 
know  myself  yet";  refers  to  the  "Homunculi";  and  then  crows 
that  he  will  out-Sterne  Sterne:  "I  shall  even  out-do  him  in  one 
particular,  which  is  giving  an  accurate  account  of  the  ways  and 
means  concerted  by  my  father  for  getting  me,  before  I  was  got. — 
I  am  surprised  how  so  interesting  an  anecdote  could  have  escaped 
Tristram  Shandy:  I  dare  say,  if  he  had  thought  of  it,  instead  of 
beginning  from  the  egg,  he  would  have  began  from  before  the  egg, 
that  is,  before  it  was  fructified." 

Like  admirers  of  Tristram  Shandy  today,  "Bertram  Montfichet" 
probably  did  not  know  that  Sterne,  in  that  precise  particular, 
had  been  comically  out-done;  he  had  probably  not  read  The 
History  of  the  Human  Heart:  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Toung  Gentleman 
(1749). 

NOTES 

1.  "The  Shandean  Homunculus:  The  Background  of  Sterne's  'Little 

Gentleman,'"  in  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Literature:  Essays  in 
Honor  of  Alan  Dugald  McKillop,  ed.  Carroll  Camden  (Chicago,  1963), 
p.  57. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  68,  n.  62, 

3.  THE/  HISTORY/  OF  THE/  HUMAN  HEART:/  OR,  THE/ 
ADVENTURES/  OF  A/  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN./  [ornament]/ 
LONDON:/    Printed   for  J.    FREEMAN,    near   Ludgate./    [rule]/ 
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MDCCXLIX.  314  pp.  University  of  Pennsylvania  copy.  I  have  not 
located  other  copies.  This  work  should  not  be  confused  with  Juliet 
Grenville:  or,  The  History  of  the  Human  Heart  (1773). 

4.  I  have  consulted  Columbia  University's  copy  of  Chambers's 
Cyclopadia,  2  vols.,  2nd  ed.,  1738.  And  see  Bernard  L.  Greenberg, 
"Laurence  Sterne  and  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia,"  MLN,  LXIX 
(1954),  560-562,  and  Philip  Shorr,  Science  and  Superstition  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century:  a  Study  of  The  Treatment  of  Science  in  Two  Encyclo- 
pedias of  1725-1750,  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law 
Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  University, 
No.  364  (New  York,  1932). 
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Theobald,  Rowe,  Jackson:  Whose  Ajax? 

William  H.  Ingram* 

MY  PURPOSE  in  this  paper  is  to  offer  fresh  evidence  about 
the  identity  of  the  anonymous  translator  of  the  Ajax  of 
Sophocles  published  by  Bernard  Lintot  in  1714. 

Lewis  Theobald,  later  to  achieve  fame  as  an  editor  of  Shake- 
speare and  an  enemy  of  Alexander  Pope,  was  engaged  in  1714  in 
translating  Sophocles  for  Lintot;  his  translation  of  Electra  was 
published  in  1714,  his  Oedipus  in  1715.  Theobald's  later  biog- 
raphers^ have  generally  assigned  Ajax  to  him  as  well,  on  the 
analogy  of  his  other  translations  and  on  the  strength  of  a  note  in 
the  Dunciad  Variorum  of  1729  where  the  line  "And  last,  a  little  Ajax 
tips  the  spire"  is  glossed  'Tn  duodecimo,  translated  from  Sophocles 
by  Tibbald:'^ 

Richard  Foster  Jones,  in  his  full-length  study  of  Theobald, 
summarizes  the  difficulties  attendant  on  this  attribution. 

Jacob,  in  his  Poetical  Register,  although  mentioning  the  Oedipus  and 
Electra  .  .  .  makes  no  mention  of  a  translation  of  Ajax.  Neither 
does  Nichols  in  his  account  of  Theobald.  The  Biographia  Dramatica 
(1782)  not  only  fails  to  attribute  any  such  work  to  Theobald,  but 
definitely  states  that  the  translation  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe,  and 
on  another  page,  that  the  Ajax  is  said,  in  the  second  volume,  p.  190, 
of  Hughes'  letters,  to  have  been  translated  by  a  Mr.  Jackson. 
Hughes  was  in  a  position  to  know,  inasmuch  as  he  was  associated 
with  Rowe  in  a  translation  of  the  Pharsalia.^ 

There  is  more  to  be  said  about  the  anonymous  Ajax.  We  know 
from  the  publisher's  preface  that  Ajax  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
translations: 

I  have  given  the  publick  the  AJAX  of  SOPHOCLES  as  a  Speci- 
men of  my  Undertaking.  If  they  think  fit  to  encourage  it,  I  intend 
to  give  'em  one  every  Month,  till  I  have  gone  thro'  all  the  Greek 
Tragedies.^ 

Nichols  has  preserved  the  text  of  an  agreement  between  Theo- 
bald and  Lintot  for  translations  of,  among  other  texts,  four  plays 
by  Sophocles:  Oedipus  Tyr annus,  Oedipus  Coloneus,  Philocleles,  and 

*  Instructor  in  English,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia. 
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the  Trachiniae}  Of  these  four,  Lintot  is  known  to  have  pubUshed 
only  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus.  Theobald  may  have  failed  to  translate 
the  other  three,  or  Lintot  may  have  decided  the  market  was  not 
favorable.  We  know,  at  any  rate,  whom  Lintot  intended  as  the 
translator  of  these  four  plays.  The  document  allows  us  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  three  plays  of  Sophocles  not  mentioned  in  the 
agreement:  Electro,  Ajax,  and  Antigone. 

Lintot  published  Electra  in  1714  with  Theobald's  name  as 
translator  on  the  title  page.  In  his  publisher's  advertisement  at 
the  back  of  the  book  Lintot  announced  the  availability  of  all  the 
plays  of  Sophocles,  including  these  three  titles: 

Ajax,  Notes  by  Mr.  Rowe 

Electra 

Antigone,  by  Mr.  Rowe 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Lintot  ever  published  Antigone;  but 
the  author  of  the  notes  to  Ajax  was  apparently  working  on  it,  for 
he  indicates  by  direct  reference  and  allusion  that  Antigone  was 
on  his  mind. 

Nicholas  Rowe  was  a  successful  playwright  by  1714;  Lintot 
may  be  forgiven  for  wishing  to  attach  his  name  to  the  whole  text 
oi  Ajax.  The  advertisement  in  the  Post  Boy  (April  8-10,  1714)  is 
made  conveniently  ambiguous  by  the  pointing: 

AJAX  OF  SOPHOCLES:  a  Tragedy  translated  into  English 
Blank  Verse;  revis'd  and  corrected,  with  Notes;  by  N.  Rowe,  Esq. 
Price  Is. 

That  Rowe's  name  was  more  marketable  than  Theobald's  is 
made  clear  from  a  later  advertisement: 

The  Trag.  of  Ajax,  Electra,  and  Oedipus,  from  Sophocles,  by  Mr. 
Rowe.^ 

Despite  this  piece  of  chicanery,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Theobald  translated  Electra  and  Oedipus  with  the  accompanying 
notes,  or  that  Rowe  did  the  notes  for  Ajax.  The  translator  of  Ajax 
remained  unknown  until  1764;  in  that  year  the  Biographia  Dra- 
matica  appeared,  containing  the  following  entry: 

42.  AJAX.  Trag.  12mo.  1714.  This  is  only  a  translation  from  the 
Greek  of  Sophocles  by  one  Mr.  Jackson,  but  revised  by  Mr  Rowe.'' 
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"Mr.  Jackson"  has  acquired  a  peculiar  authority  in  biblio- 
graphic circles,  perhaps  because  his  appearance  obviates  the 
necessity  of  deciding  between  Rowe  and  Theobald.  The  Cam- 
bridge Bibliography  of  English  Literature  lists  this  translation  of  Ajax 
as  by  Jackson  and  Rowe,  and  the  play  can  be  found  attributed 
to  Jackson,  assisted  by  Rowe,  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 
Who  is  Jackson?  The  Biographia  Dramatica  cites  (as  R.  F.  Jones 
has  observed)  page  1 90  of  the  second  volume  of  Hughes'  letters 
as  authority  for  the  attribution,  and  Jones'  remark  that  "Hughes 
was  in  a  position  to  know"  seems  to  mark  the  terminus  of  his 
inquiry  into  the  matter. 

In  fact,  the  letter  found  in  the  designated  place  in  the  Hughes 
collection  is  neither  by  Hughes  nor  to  him;  it  was  written  by  a 
William  Buncombe  to  a  Mr.  Jeffreys,  dated  3  February  1748/9. 
As  a  postscript  to  his  letter,  Buncombe  cited  two  lines  in  English 
from  Ajax,  and  observed: 

On  this  Mr.  Jackson,  the  translator,  makes  the  following  just 
remark:  [Here  follows  a  paragraph,  somewhat  inaccurately  cited, 
from  the  notes  to  the  1714  edition.] 

The  devout  madam  Dacier  would  have  cursed  Mr.  Jackson  by 
bell,  book  and  candle,  for  daring  thus  to  blaspheme  her  adored 
Homer.  .  .  .^ 

The  implication  here  is  obvious:  Buncombe  is  asserting  that 
Jackson  did  not  only  the  translation  but  the  notes  as  well.  On  the 
matter  of  the  notes  we  have  enough  contrary  evidence  to  be 
skeptical,  and  consequently  Buncombe's  accuracy  falls  into  doubt. 

Buncombe  is  identified  briefly  in  a  footnote  in  the  Hughes  col- 
lection as  the  "Younger  son  of  John  Buncombe,  esq;  of  Stocks 
in  Hertfordshire.  He  died  Feb.  26,  1769,  aged  79."^  Allardyce 
Nicoll  lists  a  William  Buncombe  as  having  written  a  tragedy 
Athaliah,  published  in  1724.^° 

The  identity  of  Jackson  himself  is  even  more  shadowy.  Giles 
Jacob,  in  the  Poetical  Register  (1723),  lists: 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  Gentleman  is  Master  of  Arts,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  had  his  Education  at  Oxford.  In  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Miscellany,  these  two  poems  are  ascrib'd  to  him. 
I.  Lovers  Conquest.   .   .   . 
II.  A  Poetical  Essay  on  Cartesius'j  Principle  of  Philosophy;  I  think, 
therefore  I  am.^^ 
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Is  this  the  same  Jackson?  Perhaps.  On  the  basis  of  such  meager 
evidence,  however,  it  requires  almost  an  act  of  faith  to  accept  him 
as  the  translator  of  Ajax.  My  own  conviction  is  that  only  Rowe 
and  Theobald  merit  serious  consideration.  Lintot  mentions  their 
names,  and  only  theirs,  in  connection  with  his  proposed  issue  of 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  We  know  that  Rowe  was  qualified: 
he  was  ready  to  translate,  or  had  already  translated,  Antigone; 
he  is  credited  with  the  notes  to  Ajax,  and  we  know  that  the 
author  of  these  notes  was  concerned  with  Antigone;  we  know  that 
Theobald  translated  Electra  and  wrote  notes  to  that  translation. 
We  know  that  Ajax  and  Electra  seem  to  be  the  only  two  plays  of 
Sophocles  published  by  Lintot  in  1714. 

What  about  the  Greek  texts  which  these  translators  might  have 
used?  The  standard  text  of  Sophocles  at  that  time  was  the  text  of 
the  seven  plays  published  at  Cambridge  in  1669.  Greek  and  Latin 
are  on  facing  pages,  with  scholia,  in  Greek  only,  appended  at  the 
back  of  the  volume.  Thomas  Johnson,  a  schoolmaster  who  had 
studied  classics  at  Cambridge,  had  been  at  work  on  a  new  text  of 
the  plays,  however;  his  first  volume,  an  edition  of  Ajax  and 
Electra,  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1705,  with  Greek  and  Latin 
on  facing  pages  and  an  abundance  of  new  scholia,  again  in  Greek 
only,  from  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian. ^^ 

Using  either  of  these  texts,  a  translator  might  produce  an 
English  version  of  any  Sophocles  play  without  a  knowledge  of 
Greek,  since  a  Latin  "pony"  is  provided;  but  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  required  to  decipher  the  notes  and  scholia.  A  compari- 
son of  these  texts  with  the  English  notes  to  Lintot's  plays  reveals 
that  Theobald's  notes  to  both  Electra  and  Oedipus  are  taken  from 
the  Cambridge  scholia;  his  Electra  notes  have  none  of  Johnson's 
new  material.  The  notes  to  Ajax,  however,  are  translated  almost 
literally  from  the  scholia  in  Johnson. 

If  the  author  of  the  notes  to  Ajax  had  access  to  a  copy  of  John- 
son's edition  and  chose  to  use  it,  and  if  his  Greek  was  adequate  to 
the  task  of  translating  the  scholia  therein,  there  is  perhaps  good 
reason  for  believing  (in  the  absence  of  serious  evidence  to  the 
contrary)  that  he  was  in  fact  the  translator  of  the  text  itself.  His 
note  on  line  V.  92  intimates  that  the  diction  of  the  text  is  his. 
That  he  chose  to  use  a  Greek  text  which  Theobald  chose  not  to 
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use,  would  seem  to  argue  Theobald  out  of  the  case.  But  if  Rowe 
was  in  fact  the  translator  of  Ajax,  why  the  cloak  of  anonymity? 
Since  Ajax  was  to  be  Lintot's  first  volume  of  the  series,  Rowe 
might  have  been  hesitant  about  fixing  his  name  to  a  possible 
failure.  We  may  conclude  from  Lintot's  advertisement  at  the 
back  of  Electra  that  Rowe  was  willing  at  least  to  acknowledge  the 
notes  as  proof  of  his  scholarliness,  and  would  be  ready  to  own 
Antigone  in  its  entirety  if  Ajax  should  be  accepted.  No  such  ret- 
icence seems  to  have  encumbered  Theobald.  His  name  appears 
in  large  type  on  the  title  page  of  Electra,  and  in  larger  type  at  the 
end  of  a  warm  dedication  to  Joseph  Addison.  He  aLso  refers  un- 
abashedly in  the  notes  to  his  own  forthcoming  translation  of 
Aeschylus'  Prometheus. 

One  can  sense  the  nature  of  Rowe's  reticence  in  his  notes.  The 
following  may  serve  as  an  example: 

In  Homer  there  is  hardly  a  Stone  or  Javelin  thrown,  or  an  Arrow 
shot,  that  is  not  either  directed  or  turn'd  aside  by  some  God.  What 
miserable  wooden  Puppets  upon  Wires  are  the  Heroes  all  the 
while !  How  much  more  noble  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  those 
Notions  we  ought  to  have  of  God,  is  the  Christian  System  of 
Providence,  where  tho'  there  is  a  constant  Care  of  us  that  accom- 
panies the  whole  course  of  our  Lives,  yet  Man  is  still  left  in  the 
dignity  of  a  free  Agent." 

Rowe's  appointment  to  the  Poet  Laureateship  in  1715,  the 
year  after  the  appearance  of  Ajax,  may  provide  a  clue  to  his  fer- 
vent espousal  of  conservative  values  and  his  hesitancy  in  attach- 
ing his  name  to  a  possible  failure.  In  all,  his  authorship  of  the 
translation  of  Ajax  seems  convincing.  The  evidence  against 
Theobald  as  translator  seems  fairly  persuasive.  There  is  even  less 
justification  for  supporting  the  candidacy  of  one  Jackson,  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  almost  thirty-five  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Ajax,  and  then  erroneously. 

NOTES 

1.  Notably  J.  Churton  Collins  and  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury:  see  the 
former's  article  on  Theobald  in  D.N.B.  and  the  latter's  The  Text 
oj  Shakespeare,  New  York,  1906. 

2.  L  142. 
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3.  Lewis  Theobald  (New  York,  1919),  p.  6. 

4.  Ajax  of  Sophocles:  translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes.  London,  1714. 

5.  John  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  VIII,  302. 

6.  Nicholas  Rowe,  Three  Plays,  ed.  J.  R.  Sutherland  (London,  1929), 
p.  44. 

7.  David  Erskine  Baker,  Biographia  Dramatica,  or,  A  Companion  to  the 
Playhouse,  Dublin.  My  citation  is  from  the  1782  edition,  the  edition 
of  1764  not  being  available.  I  have  assumed  that  the  entry  appeared 
in  1764  in  substantially  the  form  cited;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
the  entry  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1782,  then  public  attribution 
to  Jackson  is  even  further  removed  from  the  event. 

8.  Letters  by  Several  Eminent  Persons  Deceased,  Including  the  Correspondence 
of  John  Hughes,  Esq.  .  .  .  and  Several  of  his  Friends.  The  reference  in 
the  Biographia  Dramatica  is  to  the  second  edition,  1772-3,  where  the 
page  and  volume  numbers  correspond;  the  same  passage  can  be 
found  in  vol.  2,  pp.  128-9  of  the  first  edition,  1772. 

9.  Letters,  I,  135  of  the  first  edn. 

10.  Allardyce  Nicoll,  A  History  of  Early  Eighteenth  Century  Drama 
(Cambridge,  1961),  p.  320. 

11.  I,  300. 

12.  See  Martin  Lowther  Clarke,  Greek  Studies  in  England  1700-1830 
(Cambridge,  1945),  pp.  59-60,  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  Johnson's 
text. 

13.  Rowe's  note  on  Ajax,  V.  140. 
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George  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal 
and  Jonathan  Swift 

Barry  Slepian* 

IN  1725  the  Dublin  printer  George  Faulkner  published  a 
volume  called  Fraud  Detected:  or,  The  Hibernian  Patriot  con- 
taining Jonathan  Swift's  Drapier's  Letters  and  some  related 
pieces.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  a  relationship  between  the 
young  printer  and  the  elderly  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  that  was  to 
last  until  Swift  became  hopelessly  senile  in  the  early  1740's.  In 
1730  Faulkner  became  Swift's  regular  Irish  printer,  and  in  1733 
he  began  to  work  with  Swift  in  the  preparation  of  the  Irish  edi- 
tion of  Swift's  Works,  the  final  authorized  edition  that  is  often  the 
basis  of  modern  scholarly  texts.^  This  undertaking  must  have 
brought  the  two  men  together  frequently.  If  it  would  be  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  they  were  friends,  it  would  certainly  be 
true  that  they  had  more  than  the  ordinary  relationship  between 
a  Dean  and  a  tradesman.  On  several  occasions  Faulkner  was  im- 
prisoned or  risked  imprisonment  for  printing  political  pieces  by 
Swift,  and  in  so  doing  he  earned  Swift's  gratitude  and  respect.  By 
the  middle  1730's  he  can  be  found  carrying  tidings  back  and 
forth  between  Swift  and  his  friends  in  the  country,  and  we  know 
that  at  least  once  he  was  a  dinner  guest  at  the  Deanery. 

In  the  same  year  that  he  published  Fraud  Detected,  Faulkner 
began  to  issue  a  newspaper  called  the  Dublin  Journal.  At  first  it 
was  just  a  small  single  sheet  published  twice  a  week— in  no  way 
different  from  many  other  newspapers  that  were  published  for  a 
few  issues  and  then  vanished.  But  over  the  years  Faulkner  came 
to  be  Ireland's  leading  printer— Sv^ift  once  called  him  "the 
Prince  of  Dublin  Printers"— and  the  Dublin  Journal  came  to  be 
the  most  popular  Irish  newspaper.  In  fact  it  continued  to  be  pub- 
lished until  1825,  fifty  years  after  Faulkner's  death. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  between  Swift  and  Faulkner 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Dublin  Journal  contains  more  items  by 
and  about  Swift  than  any  other  Irish  newspaper  of  the  time. 

*  .Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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When  Swift  needed  the  services  of  a  newspaper,  he  turned  to 
Faulkner.  Often,  when  he  did  something  out  of  the  ordinary, 
Faulkner  reported  it.  Faulkner's  interest  in  Swift  was  evidently 
well  known,  for  when  people  wrote  poems  about  him  they  seem 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  have  sent  them  to  the  Dublin  Journal.  One 
can  read  other  Irish  newspapers  for  years  without  receiving  any 
intimation  that  Swift  existed,  but  not  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal.^ 

ITEMS  BY  SWIFT 

Faulkner  printed  four  poems  by  Swift  in  the  Dublin  Journal. 
The  first  was  in  the  issue  for  30  April  1726: 

The  Revd.  Dean  Swift,  of  Dublin,  upon  making  his  publick  En- 
trance into  Chester,  observing  the  condition  of  the  Church,  and 
the  habit  of  the  Clergy,  writ  with  his  Diamond  Pencill,  upon  a 
Pane  of  Glass  the  following  Lines. 

Your  Mouldring  walls  are  mending  still, 

Your  Churches  empty  lye. 
And  yet  the  Scripture  you  fulfil, 

By  walking  Circumspectly. 
The  Church  and  Clergy,  they  are  both 

Here  very  near  a  kin, 
Both  weather-beaten  are  without, 

And  empty  both  within. 

This  is  a  hitherto  unknowTi  version  of  a  piece  included  by  Sir 
Harold  Williams  in  his  definitive  edition  of  Swift's  Poems.  He  re- 
prints the  following,  also  dated  1726,  from  Faulkner's  1735 
octavo  Volume  II  of  Swift's  Works: 

The  Church  and  Clergy  here,  no  doubt, 

Are  very  near  a-kin; 
Both,  weather-beaten  are  without; 

And  empty  both  within.^ 

A  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  contains  a  version  closer  to 
that  in  the  Dublin  Journal: 

Verses  wrote  extempore  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Patricks  travelling 
thro'  Chester.  A.D.  1726. 

Your  mould'ring  Walls  are  mending  still 

Your  Churches  in  neglect  lye 
But  you  the  Scripture  you  fullfill 

By  walking  circumspectly. 
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The  Church  and  Clergy  here  no  doubt 

Are  very  much  a  kin 
Both  weather-beaten  are  without 

Both  empty  are  within.'' 

A  fourth  version  is: 

Rotten  without  and  mould'ring  within 
This  place  and  the  clergy  are  all  near  akin 
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Because  Swift  corrected  the  proof  of  Faulkner's  1734  volume, 
the  text  given  there  probably  represents  his  final  intention.  The 
Dublin  Journal  text  is  certainly  early,  since  Swift  did  not  go  to 
England  in  1726  until  March.''  Faulkner,  himself,  was  probably 
in  England  in  both  March  and  April,  and  could  have  copied  the 
poem  from  the  window,  if  he  was  in  Chester,  or  have  been  given 
a  copy  by  Swift  or  one  of  Swift's  friends,  and  then  sent  it  to  Dublin 
for  publication  in  his  newspaper.  Many  years  later  Faulkner 
claimed  to  have  visited  Swift  while  they  were  both  in  England  in 
1726.^  But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  poem  was  first  printed  in  an 
English  paper,  and  that  James  Hoey,  who  was  running  Faulkner's 
business  in  his  absence,  simply  reprinted  it  in  the  Dublin  Journal. 

The  second  poem  by  Swift  in  the  Dublin  Journal  is  "Drapier's 
Hill."  It  was  first  printed  in  Fog's  Weekly  Journal,  an  English 
paper,  on  30  August  1729.^  On  9  September  Faulkner  reprinted 
it  under  a  note  implying  that  he  had  received  it  from  England, 
and  on  1 3  September  it  was  reprinted  in  another  Irish  paper,  the 
Dublin  Weekly  Journal.'^  Faulkner's  printing  has  apparently  never 
been  noticed  before,  but  it  has  no  textual  importance. 

The  third  of  Swift's  poems  in  the  Dublin  Journal  is  a  hitherto 
unknown  printing  of  his  verses  "On  Deafness"  in  the  issue  for 
29  October  1734.  Sir  Harold  Williams  says  that  this  poem  ap- 
peared first  in  November  1734  in  either  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
or  the  London  Evening  Post  (he  does  not  know  which  published 
first).  But  it  appears  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  for  26  October 
1734.^°  The  Dublin  Journal  printing  is  of  no  textual  importance. 

The  fourth  poem  is  known  as  "On  the  Collar  of  Mrs.  Dingley's 
Lap-Dog. "  It  was  first  printed,  without  a  title,  in  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  issue  for  1  September  1741.  "A  Crown  Reward,  and 
no  Questions  asked"  was  offered  to  anyone  bringing  to  "the 
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Revd.  Dr.  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  or  to  the  Printer 
hereof"  a  "httle  Bitch  of  a  light  Fox  Colour  with  a  round  Head 
and  long  Ears,"  wearing  a  Collar  inscribed: 

Pray  steal  me  not,  Pm  Mrs.  Dingley's 
Her  Heart  in  this  Four  footed  Thing  lies}^ 

Two  letters  by  Swift  and  one  addressed  to  him  appear  in  the 
Dublin  Journal.  In  the  issue  for  3  June  1729  Faulkner  printed: 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  to  Dean  SWIFT: 
Reverend  Sir, 

Understanding  that  you  are  at  Holyhead,  in  Order  for  Dublin, 
and  inform'd  that  you  are  a  Lover  of  the  Mathematicks,  I  make 
bold  to  trouble  you  with  this  Writing.  I  have  about  12  Months 
since  imparted  my  Discourse  to  Dr.  Dobbs,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
maticks at  the  College  of  Dublin,  of  finding  out  the  Longitude  by 
two  known  Stars;  the  same  Copy  I  sent  to  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  Trinity  Masters,  and  also  to  Dr.  Halley  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  Commanders  of  Ships  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere. 
I  begg'd  either  their  Approbation  or  Objection,  and  their  Reason 
to  the  contrary,  and  ever  since,  which  is  above  three  Months  past, 
have  not  had  a  Tittle  of  Answer.  If  you  are  that  way  inclin'd,  you 
may  have  a  View  of  my  Discourse.  I  beg  Pardon  for  this  Freedom, 
and  remain  your  humble  Servant: 

Holy,  Sept.  27.  1727.  JOHN  WHELDON. 

Dean  SWIFT's  ANSWER. 

I  Understand  not  Mathematicks,  but  have  been  formerly 
troubled  too  much  with  Projectors  of  the  Longitude  to  my  great 
Mortification  and  some  Charges  by  encouraging  them.  It  is  only 
to  Mathematicians  you  must  apply.  Newton,  Halley  and  Keil  have 
all  told  me  they  doubted  the  Thing  was  impossible.  If  you  can 
demonstrate  that  you  have  found  it,  there  is,  I  hear,  a  Course 
taken,  that  you  may  discover  it  in  London  without  being  defrauded 
of  your  Invention.  One  of  my  Projectors  cut  his  Throat,  and  the 
other  was  found  an  Imposter.  This  is  all  I  can  say;  but  am  confident 
you  would  deceive  others,  or  are  deceiv'd  yourself. 

There  is  no  clue  as  to  how  Faulkner  obtained  these  letters.  They 
have  been  reprinted  in  the  Clarendon  Press  edition  of  the 
Drapier's  Letters.  ^^  Because  of  Swift's  well-known  satire  against 
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mathematicians  and  scientists  in  Gulliver^s  Travels,  they  are  es- 
pecially amusing. 

In  the  issue  for  9  February  1733/4  Faulkner  printed  a  letter 
from  Swift  thanking  his  neighbors  for  their  promise  to  defend  him 
against  Richard  Bettesworth: 

My  very  good  Neighbors, 

I  Have  been  so  long  confined  by  Sickness,  that  I  was  not  able  sooner 
to  return  you  my  hearty  Thanks  in  Person,  as  I  now  do  for  your 
Care  and  Kindness;  the  Continuance  of  which  I  shall  always  en- 
deavour to  deserve:  And  ever  pray,  that  God  may  bless  you  and 
your  Families. ^^ 

Presumably  Sv^ift  asked  Faulkner  to  print  this  letter.  It  will  be 
reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of  Swift's  correspondence  edited  by 
Sir  Harold  Williams. 

Swift  also  had  several  advertisements  printed  in  the  Dublin 
Journal.  An  ironic  piece  about  Swift,  dated  28  September  1734 
(discussed  below,  pp.  107-109),  refers  to  an  advertisement  offer- 
ing a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  thieves  who  had  robbed  Swift's 
vineyard.  In  1738  Swift  advertised  his  willingness  to  lend 
money  (see  below,  p.  111).  On  6  January  1738/9  he  advertised: 

Whereas  certain  wicked  and  sacrilegious  People  did,  in  the  dead 
Time  of  the  Night,  between  the  27th  and  28th  of  December  last, 
steal  a  considerable  Quantity  of  Lead  from  the  Roof  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin:  We  therefore  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  said  Church,  do  hereby  promise  the  Sum  of  five 
Pounds  to  any  Person  concerned  in  that  impious  Robbery,  who 
shall  first  discover  his  Accomplice  or  Accomplices,  so  that  he  or 
they  be  convicted  thereof,  or  to  any  other  Person  or  Persons  what- 
soever, not  concerned  therein;  which  Sum,  upon  Conviction  of  the 
Criminals,  shall  be  instantly  paid  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Wilson, 
Proctor  of  our  Eoconomy. 

And  we  further  promise  to  apply  to  their  Excellencies  the  Lords 
Justices  for  a  Pardon  for  such  Person  or  Persons  who  was  or  were 
concerned,  or  hath  or  have  been  Accomplice  or  Accomplices  in  the 
aforesaid  impious  Robbery,  who  shall  make  such  Discovery,  and  by 
his  or  their  Testimony  convict  those  sacrilegious  Wretches. 

Deanry  House. 
January  1st,  1738.  JONATHAN  SWIFT,  Dean. 
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In  1740  Swdft's  vineyard  was  again  robbed,  this  time  of  "all  his 
Fruits,"  and  again  he  advertised  in  the  Dublin  Journal  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  thieves. 

On  21  April  1733  Faulkner  himself  advertised  that  he  was 
selling  copies,  imported  from  London,  of  "The  Life  and  Genuine 

Character  of  the  Revd,  Dr.  S ^T,  D.S.P.D.",  a  poem  now 

generally  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Swift,  although  he 
preferred,  as  was  the  case  with  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  to  pretend  he  had 
not  written  it.  He  did  admit  to  having  written  in  1731  a  similar 
poem,  not  published  until  1739,  called  "Verses  on  the  Death  of 
Dr.  Swift."  On  15  May  1733  the  following  appeared  in  the 
Dublin  Journal: 

Whereas  a  Poem  was  printed  in  London  about  a  Month  ago, 
entitled  The  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Swift,  D.S.P.D.  written  by 
Himself:  To  which  are  prefix'd  an  Advertisement,  and  a  Dedication 
to  Mr.  Pope,  containing  certain  Particulars  how  the  Publisher  pro- 
cured the  said  Poem,  (whereof  a  smaller  Edition  hath  been  trans- 
mitted over  hither.)  We  are  directed  by  the  Said  Dr.  S.  to  inform 
the  World,  that  the  whole  pretended  Account  in  the  Advertisement 
and  Dedication  aforesaid,  is  entirely  false,  and  the  said  Poem  al- 
together spurious.  The  said  Dr.  S.  owns,  that  about  2  or  3  Years 
ago,  he  did  write  a  Poem  of  near  five  hundred  Lines,  upon  a  Maxim 
of  the  Due  de  Rochefoucault,  which  he  hath  suffered  most  of  his  Ac- 
quaintance to  read  in  his  Presence;  but  never  gave  a  Copy,  or 
suffered  the  Original  to  be  out  of  his  Power.  And  those  who  have 
read  the  said  Original  will  attest  that  the  counterfeit  Poem  hath 
not  in  it  one  Line,  or  Piece  of  a  Line,  or  one  single  Thought  any 
Way  resembling  the  genuine  Piece. 

Perhaps  there  hath  not  been,  even  in  this  Age,  a  more  impudent 
Cheat  put  upon  the  World,  than  this  new  unheard-of  Practice  of 
obtruding  mean  Performances  on  a  Writer  while  he  is  alive,  what- 
ever Liberties  may  be  taken  with  him  after  his  Death.  But  whether 
this  Imposture  were  the  effect  of  Malice,  or  Frolick,  or  only  a 
Trick  of  some  obscure  starveling  Rhimer  to  get  a  little  Money  at 
the  Expence  of  another  Man's  Reputation,  the  said  Dr.  S.  will  not 
give  himself  the  Trouble  to  enquire. 

This  notice,  especially  the  last  paragraph,  is  so  well  written  that 
I  suspect  Swift  did  not  merely  give  Faulkner  directions,  but  com- 
posed it  himself.  He  is  thought  to  have  written  prefaces  for 
Faulkner's  edition  of  his  Works  in  which  he  is  referred  to  as  "the 
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said  Dr.  6"."  Considering  that  Swift  is  here  claiming  that  he  did 
not  write  the  "Life  and  Genuine  Character"  although  he  prob- 
ably did,  why  might  he  not  have  carried  the  joke  a  step  further 
and  written  this  notice  himself?  It  is  certainly  suspicious  that  it 
did  not  appear  until  more  than  three  weeks  after  the  publication 
of  the  poem;  perhaps  Swift  wanted  to  give  Faulkner  time  to  sell 
out  his  stock.  ^^  If  Swift  had  really  wanted  Faulkner  to  print  the 
notice  quickly,  Faulkner  would  not  have  dared  to  delay,  for  he 
was  at  this  point  planning  the  edition  of  Swift's  Works  and  would 
not  have  risked  losing  his  good  will. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Swift  had  used  the  Dublin 
Journal  for  a  more  serious  purpose.  By  24  February  1731/2  he  had 
completed  the  manuscript  of  "Considerations  upon  Two  Bills  .  .  . 
Relating  to  the  Clergy  of  Ireland,"  a  piece  addressed  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  In  it  he  attacked  the  bills  in  question,  which 
were  supported  by  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  because  he 
believed  they  would  harm  the  inferior  clergy.  Three  days  earlier, 
one  of  the  bills  had  been  passed  by  the  Lords  and  sent  to  the 
Commons;  on  the  24th  itself  the  other  was  passed  and  sent 
down.^^  In  the  Dublin  Journal  for  the  26th  this  appeared: 

The  following  Queries  are  an  Extract  from  a  Pamphlet,  in  the 
Press,  writ  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D.S.P.D.  which  being  somewhat  long, 
and  the  Time  pressing,  it  was  thought  fit  to  publish  these  Queries, 
that  contain  some  of  those  Arguments,  made  use  of  in  the  said 
Pamphlet,  &c. 

Some  Queries  humbly  offered. 

Whether  the  House  of  Commons  may  not  think  the  Bishops  have 
Power  enough  already? 

Whether  a  Gentleman  would  not  rather  have  a  creditable 
Parson  than  a  Beggar  to  converse  with? 

Whether  this  Scheme  of  multiplying  beggarly  Clergymen,  may 
not  by  their  Numbers  have  great  influence  upon  Elections,  being 
intirely  under  the  Dependance  of  their  Bishops? 

Whether  a  Clause  against  Parsons  having  Votes  should  not  be 
inserted? 

Whether  Gentlemen  and  Farmers  would  not  be  easier  in  their 
Tythes  with  a  rich  Minister,  than  a  poor  one;  for  a  hungry  Louse 
bites  sore,  &c? 
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If  the  Bills  shall  depend  so  long,  as  to  print  the  Pamphlet  entire, 
or  shall  be  thrown  out,  the  said  Pamphlet  shall  be  publish'd  next 
Monday,  for  the  Satisfaction  of  those  who  may  desire  to  read  the 
Arguments  against  them. 

Since  parts  of  the  "Queries"  are  direct  quotations  from  the 
"Considerations,"  the  extract  must  have  been  made  by  someone 
who  had  a  manuscript  before  him.  If,  as  is  claimed,  the  longer 
piece  was  in  the  press,  Faulkner  must  have  had  one,  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  Swift  would  have  entrusted  him  or  anyone  else  with 
so  important  a  task.  For  publishing  this  extract,  Faulkner  was 
censured  by  the  Irish  House  of  Lords. 

ITEMS  ABOUT  SWIFT 

After  Swift's  famous  championship  of  the  Irish  cause  in  the 
controversy  in  1724  over  Wood's  halfpence,  Swift's  birthday 
(30  November)  was  an  occasion  for  public  rejoicing  in  Dublin. 
Accounts  of  the  festivity  are  contained  in  the  Dublin  Journal  in 
1726,  1732,  1734,  1737,  1739,  and  1740.  In  1731  and  1733  there 
were  no  accounts;  for  the  nine  other  years  through  1741  accounts 
may  have  appeared,  since  one  or  more  issues  from  early  Decem- 
ber do  not  survive.  Here  is  the  first  of  the  accounts,  from  the  issue 
of  3  December  1726: 

Wednesday  last  being  the  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  Day  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's;  the  same  was 
observed  by  several  Societies  of  worthy  Gentlemen  (true  Lovers  of 
their  Country)  with  great  Solemnity  and  Rejoicings,  a  Company 
of  whom  made  a  handsome  Procession  to  St.  Patrick's-Church, 
where  they  heard  Prayers  and  a  fine  Anthem,  after  which  they 
walk'd  in  excellent  Order  to  Vicar's  Hall,  in  St.  Patrick's  Close, 
a  Place  appointed  to  celebrate  that  truly  great  PATRIOT'S 
Birth-Day;  a  splendid  Entertainment  being  prepar'd,  accompanied 
with  a  curious  Set  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Musick;  Bells  ringing, 
Bonefires,  and  other  Illuminations  in  many  Parts  of  the  City,  con- 
cluding the  Day  to  the  Satisfaction  of  all  good  Men,  who  wish  well 
to  IRELAND,  and  have  a  just  Esteem  for  him,  who  serv'd  us  in 
the  utmost  Danger  with  Zeal  and  Affection. 

Sometimes  Swift's  birthdays  inspired  Dublin's  poets  and 
poetasters.  A  small  anthology  of  poems  about  Swift  or  addressed 
to  him  could  be  assembled  from  the  pages  of  Faulkner's  news- 
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paper.  One  or  more  appeared  in  the  issues  for  19  February 
1733/4,  14  December  1734,  11  January  1734/5,  25  January 
1734/5,  11  February  1734/5,  30  November  1736,  26  November 
1737,  17  December  1737,  10  November  1739,  17  November  1739, 
6  December  1740,  and  5  December  1741.  The  first  of  these  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  following  letter,  which  suggests  that  Faulkner's  in- 
terest in  Swift  may  have  been  well  known: 

Mr.  Faulkner, 

As  you  are  a  Well-  Wisher  to  the  Gentleman,  who  is  the  Subject  of  the 
following  Ejaculatory  Verses,  I  believe  you  need  not  be  intreated  to  print 
them,  in  your  Journal,  if  you  think  thevtwill  do  him  no  Dishonour. 

i'*  /  am  Tours,  &c. 

T.B. 

Most  of  the  poems  are  anonymous,  and  most  are  of  no  literary 
value.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  better  ones.  From  the  issue  for  25 
January  1734/35: 

On  the  Revd  Dr.  SWIFT,  D.S.P.D.  leaving  his 

Fortune  to  build  an  Hospital  for  Idiots  and 

Lunaticks. 

The  DEAN  must  dye?  —  Our  idiots  to  maintain? 
Perish  ye  Idiots!— And  long  live  the  Dean! 

From  the  issue  for  26  November  1737: 

A  PUN 

On  Dr.  SWIFT,  D.S.P.D. 

Proving  Him  Immortal. 

If  DEATH  denotes  to  be  at  rest. 

Of  SWIFT  he'll  never  be  Possess'd; 

As  Sure  As  Water's  in  the  Ocean, 

While  SWIFT  is  SWIFT,  he  is  in  motion; 

Then  while  in  motion  'tis  confess'd; 

That  SWIFT  will  never  be  at  rest: 

What's  SWIFT  is  QUICK,  then  on  this  head, 

SWIFT  can't  at  once,  be  QUICK  and  DEAD. 

And  two  from  the  issues  for  10  November  and  17  November  1739, 
the  first  by  Henry  Eyre,  provoked  by  the  hanging  of  a  Bindon 
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portrait  of  Swift  in  the  Deanery,  and  the  second  an  answer  under 
the  pseudonym  "Patrick  Drogheda  I.S.T.": 

How  prudent,  Bindon,  was  thy  Drift, 

When  you  wou'd  seek  eternal  Fame, 
To  join  with  the  immortal  SWIFT, 

Thy,  elseways,  perishable  Name: 
When  future  Times  this  Piece  shall  see. 

They  will  conclude  that  you  have  been, 
That's,  "/n  the  seventeenth  Century, 

^'One  Bindon  liv'd,  when  liv'd  the  Dean." 
So  when  in  Earth  thy  Carcass  stinks. 
Thy  Name  shall  live  by  Bindon  pinx. 

The  Author,  who  the  Verses  writ. 
Wanted  good  Manners,  Sense  and  Wit: 
Great  Bindon's  Name  shall  never  dye. 
But  live  with  Swift's  eternally. 
The  Glorious  Piece,  with  Bindon  pinx, 
Will  ever  please,  while  your  Name  stinks. 

Several  items  in  the  Dublin  Journal  concern  Swift  and  the  in- 
famous Richard  Bettesworth,  serjeant-at-law  and  Member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  When,  in  1733,  Bettesworth  supported  a  bill 
that  would  commute  the  tithe  on  hemp  and  therefore  be  against 
the  interests  of  the  clergy,  Swift  attacked  him  in  "On  the  Words 
Brother  Protestant  and  Fellow  Christians,"  rhyming  his  name 
with  "sweat's  worth."  The  only  fitting  revenge  for  such  a  rhyme, 
announced  the  Serjeant,  would  be  to  slice  off  Swdft's  ears,  and 
according  to  Sheridan's  account,  one  day  in  January  1733/4  he 
put  his  penknife  in  his  pocket  and  went  to  the  Deanery  to  accom- 
plish his  bloody  purpose.  Swift,  however,  was  not  at  home,  but 
out  visiting  his  vicar,  John  Worrall.  Bettesworth  stalked  him  to 
Worrall's  house,  but  there  he  lost  his  nerve,  and  he  and  Swift 
merely  had  a  heated  argument.^*' 

In  the  Dublin  Journal  for  8  January  Faulkner  reported : 

On  Saturday  last  in  the  Forenoon,  a  considerable  Number  of  Per- 
sons of  Honour  and  Quality,  went  in  a  publick  Manner  to  visit  the 
Reverend  Dr.  SWIFT,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  upon  a  late  Occasion 
which  has  made  a  great  Noise  here;  where  it  is  observed,  that 
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several  of  them  had  never  been  at  the  Deanry-House  before;  and 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Mr.  P ,  was  not  men- 
tioned, nor  any  thing  relating  to  his  Affair. 

In  the  next  issue,  for  1 2  January,  Faulkner  wrote : 

Yesterday  Ev^ening  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  with  many  others  of  the  Neighbourhood, 
went  to  attend  the  Dean  upon  the  Occasion  of  a  Report,  that  a 
certain  Person  had  openly  threatened  in  all  Companies  to  stab  or 
maim  him,  and  his  Reverence  having  been  much  out  of  Order  for 
four  Months  past,  with  Giddiness  and  Deafness,  they  sent  up  a 
Paper  signed  by  many  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Liberty  and  Neigh- 
bourhood, protesting  their  Abhorrence  of  the  said  bloody  Designs, 
and  their  Resolution  to  defend  his  Reverence,  as  far  as  the  Law  of 
God  and  Man  would  allow,  against  all  Attempts  made  upon  him 
in  the  said  Liberty  or  Neighbourhood;  to  which  the  Dean,  not 
being  able  to  write,  or  to  receive  in  Person  the  said  Inhabitants, 
was  pleased  to  dictate  an  Answer,  with  his  hearty  Thanks  for  the 
good  Will  of  the  said  Inhabitants  and  Neighbours;  both  which 
Papers,  we  hope,  will  be  soon  published,  if  true  Copies  can  be 
obtained  of  them. 

The  first  of  these  items  may  pertain  to  the  Bettesworth  affair 

("Mr.  P "  may  be  a  misprint  for  "Mr.  B ").  The 

second  certainly  does. 

On  9  February  1733/4  Faulkner  printed  a  message  dated  29 
January  that  Swift's  neighbors  had  sent  up  to  the  ailing  Dean, 
and  an  answer  by  Swift  written  after  his  recovery  (see  above, 
p.  101). 

Later  in  the  same  year  Faulkner  printed  the  following  piece  of 
irony,  which  may  allude  to  Bettesworth: 

A  true  and  exact  Account  of  the  Taking  and  Apprehending  several  Sorts  of 
Rogues,  for  robbing  the  Garden  of  the  Revd.  Doctor  Swift,  D.S.P.D. 
By  Solomon  Shuttleworth,  Drapier 

Whereas,  an  Advertisement  was  lately  published  by  the  Revd.  Dr. 
SWIFT,  offering  a  Reward  of  two  Guineas,  for  the  Discovery  of 
those  who  were  concerned  in  Robbing  his  Vineyard,  near  St. 
Kevan\:  And,  whereas  he  gave  a  very  particular  Description  of  one 
Person,  strongly  suspected  of  the  said  Robbery,  viz.  that  he  com- 
monly wore  a  very  Dark  Wig,  and  had  an  extraordinary  ill  Counte- 
nance: Now,  this  is  to  acquaint  the  said  Doctor  SWIFT,  That  /, 
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Solomon  Shuttleworth,  Drapier,  (thinking  it  the  Duty  of  every  Native 
of  this  Kingdom,  to  hinder  that  WORTHY  PATRIOT  from 
Injuries  of  all  Kinds)  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  Pains  to  detect  the 
Robber,  by  seizing  several  Persons,  who  in  my  Opinion  exactly 
answered  every  Part  of  the  Description. 

On  Monday  last,  I  met  a  Fellow  with  a  dark  Wig,  and  a  most 
villainous  Countenance,  just  coming  out  of  the  Tholsel;  he  had,  me 
thought,  the  Look,  and  Air,  and  Gait  oi  a.  private  Robber:  I  ran,  and 
seiz'd  him  instantly;  called  for  Assistance,  and  roar'd  out  my 
Reasons  for  so  doing;  but  I  happened  to  be  a  little  mistaken  in  the 
Person,  for  the  Standers-by  told  me,  he  was  an  ATTORNEY  at  Law, 
in  good  Practice,  who  had  no  Occasion  to  Rob  Gardens,  since  he  had 
a  more  profitable  Way  of  making  Money,  and,  with  much  greater 
Security.  In  the  Evening  I  fixed  on  another  in  St.  John\-Lane,  who 
seemed  by  the  Paleness  of  his  Face,  the  Lankness  of  his  Body,  and 
the  Sheepish  cast  of  one  of  his  Eyes,  together  with  a  very  dark  Wig, 
to  be  undoubtedly  the  Person  I  was  seeking.  I  seized  him;  he 
trempled,  and  cry'd  that  he  was  a  Taylor,  with  a  large  Family,  and 
swore  that  he  never  stole  any  thing  in  that  Way,  during  his  Life. 

On  Thursday  last,  I  cast  my  Eyes  on  a  Fellow,  who  had,  I  think, 
the  Worst  of  Countenances,  wrap'd  up  in  a  dark  Wig;  his  Look  ex- 
press'd  a  mixture  of  Insolence  and  Folly,  not  without  a  strong  Tinc- 
ture of  the  Highway-man  in  it:  He  seemed  capable  of  the  Boldest 
Villainies,  and  at  first  Sight  made  me  conclude  him  the  Robber  I  was 
seeking.  As  /  was  running  to  secure  him,  a  Friend  of  mine  stop'd 
me;  persuaded  me  to  desist,  assured  me,  that  he  knew  the  Fellow 
I  was  going  to  attack;  that,  his  A'find  was  still  worse,  if  possible, 
than  his  Face;  that,  he  would  take  an  Opportunity  to  cut  my  Throat  in 
a  dark  Corner;  that  he  seldom  walk'd  without  murdering  Weapons 
about  him;  and,  that  after  all,  he  was  no  Chandler,  but  a  Common 
SERJEANT— I  wonder  the  King  will  employ  such  ill  looking 
Fellows,  to  be  a  Living  Terror  to  his  Majesty's  Loyal  Subjects — 

In  short,  having  escaped  many  Dangers,  by  attacking  Multi- 
tudes with  dark  Wigs,  and  very  ill  Countenances,  I  have,  as  yet,  not 
fix'd  on  the  Proper  Person,  but  shall  still  continue  my  Zeal  for  the 
Interest  of  that  WORTHY  PATRIOT;  and,  I  thought  it  not  im- 
proper, to  take  this  publick  Method  to  testify  it,  being,  his  most 

Faithful  Servant, 

Sept.  28,  Solomon  Shuttleworth, 

1734.  Drapier. 

The  commotion  over  Bettesworth — Swift  had  attacked  him  in 
several  poems — had  not  yet  died  down.  "Pickle  Herring's  De- 
fence of  Bettesworth,"  an  ironic  piece  "said  by  Deane  Swift  to 
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have  been  addressed  to  George  Faulkner,  but  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  entertainment  of  Swift"  is  dated  24  September 
1734.*^  The  Shuttleworth  piece,  then,  with  its  assertion  that  it  is 
"the  Duty  of  every  Native  of  this  Kingdom,  to  hinder  that 
WORTHY  PATRIOT  from  Injuries  of  all  Kinds"  and  its  de- 
scription of  the  evil-minded  serjeant,  may  be  part  of  the  Bettes- 
worth  controversy.  Who  wrote  this  criticism  of  Swift's  literary 
talents  I  do  not  know.  The  advertisement  that  provoked  it  does 
not  survive. 

Several  items  in  the  Dublin  Journal  are  related  to  Swift's  con- 
cern that  the  Irish  be  protected  from  economic  exploitation  by 
the  English.  When  a  bill  to  impose  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco 
did  not  pass,  Faulkner  reported  (21  April  1733): 

Upon  the  News  of  the  Excise  Bill  being  thrown  out  in  England, 
about  a  Dozen  young  Men  of  the  Liberty  of  St.  Patricks,  joined 
together  to  have  a  Bonfire  on  the  Steeple,  and  another  before  the 
Dean's  House;  where  they  gave  a  Barrel  of  Ale  in  Tubs  to  express 
their  Joy,  and  the  following  Healths  were  drank  with  great  Solem- 
nity, and  at  the  close  of  each, 

A  Health  to  that  Worthy  Patriot  the  DRAPIEPv,  who  saved  our 
Nation  from  Ruin.  .   .   . 

Swift  had  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  bill  privately  to  the 
Earl  of  Orrery  in  a  letter  dated  22  March. ^^  He  is  not  known  to 
have  opposed  it  publicly,  but  this  news  item  suggests  that  he  did. 
Swift  had  long  opposed  the  importation  of  cloth.  In  the  Dublin 
Journal  for  11  June  1734  Faulkner  printed  this  piece  about  the 
Dean  and  the  always  excitable  citizenry: 

Several  Weavers  having  lately  assembled  in  great  bodies  to  search 
for  foreign  Manufactures,  accidentally  met  with  that  worthy 
Patriot,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Swift,  D.S.P.D.  who  exhorted  them  to 
be  quiet,  and  not  to  do  things  in  a  rash  Manner,  but  to  make  Ap- 
plication in  a  peaceable  way,  and  he  did  not  make  the  least  Doubt, 
but  proper  Means  would  be  found  out  to  make  them  all  easy,  &c. 
whereupon  they  immediately  dispersed,  to  their  respective  Homes, 
crying  out.  Long  live  DEAN  SWIFT,  and  Prosperity  to  the 
DRAPIER,  and  returned  him  Thanks  for  his  good  Advice,  which 
they  said  they  would  follow. 
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Swift  is  again  seen  defending  Irish  interests  three  years  later. 
In  the  issue  of  the  Dublin  Journal  for  19  March  1736/7  Faulkner 
reported: 

Yesterday  the  Rev.  Dr.  Swift,  D.S.P.D.,  sent  for  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  his  Liberty  upon  a  report  that  a  large  quantity  of 
halfpence  were  imported  from  England  to  be  passed  in  this  city  and 
kingdom,  and  he  told  them  he  had  a  parcel  of  English  halfpence, 
and  as  he  saw  the  difficulties  we  lie  under  for  want  of  change  by  our 
own  fault,  in  not  having  a  mint,  he  gave  among  them  above  four 
pounds  of  those  English  halfpence  for  silver,  which  silver  he  after- 
ward gave  to  them  for  gold,  and  he  treated  the  persons  who  came 
to  him  with  great  generosity  by  giving  them  wine,  etc.  He  then 
told  them  that  the  halfpence  brought  over  from  England  would  be 
attended  with  as  many  inconveniences  as  those  of  Wood's,  inas- 
much as  they  might  be  as  easily  counterfeited  and  imported,  and 
as  readily  managed  to  draw  away  the  small  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  among  us.^^ 

F.  Elrington  Ball  assumes  that  this  is  the  "advertisement"  that 
Swift  refers  to  in  his  letter  of  31  March  to  Orrery: 

A  great  flood  of  halfpence  from  England  hath  rolled  in  upon  us  by 
the  politics  of  the  Primate;  I  railed  at  them  to  Faulkner,  who 
printed  an  advertisement  naming  me,  and  my  ill-will  towards 
them;  for  which  he  was  called  before  the  Council,  was  terribly 
abused,  but  not  sent  to  prison,  only  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  common 
law  for  publishing  a  libel,  for  so  they  called  his  paragraph.  I  ex- 
pected to  have  the  same  honour  of  attending  their  Lordships;  I 
sent  off  all  my  papers,  as  I  have  often  done;  but  their  Honours 
have  not  meddled  further,  and  the  halfpence  must  pass.^° 

Several  other  items  are  concerned  with  Swift's  arrangements 
to  leave  his  fortune  to  establish  a  hospital  for  idiots  and  lunatics. 
In  the  Dublin  Journal  for  21  January  1734/5,  the  issue  just  preced- 
ing the  one  containing  the  poem  on  this  subject,  Faulkner  re- 
ported that  Swift  had  presented  a  memorial  to  the  "Quarterly 
Assembly  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Common-Council  of  this  City"  asking  for  a  grant  of  land  on 
Oxmantown  Green  upon  which  the  hospital  could  be  erected. 
Faulkner  was  at  the  time  pirating  the  London  Magazine  under  the 
title  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Magazine^  and  in  it  he  inserted  a 
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copy  of  the  memorial.-'  In  the  Dublin  Journal  for  22  July  Faulkner 
announced  that  the  land  had  been  granted.  To  increase  the  size 
of  the  endowment  of  the  hospital,  Swift,  whose  fortune  was  con- 
siderable— the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  earned  more  than  some 
English  bishops — wrote  to  Faulkner  on  13  July  1738  enclosing 
an  advertisement  in  which  he  offered  to  lend  money  at  interest.  ^^ 
He  found  a  taker,  for  in  the  issue  for  6  January  1738/9  Faulkner 
announced  that  Swift  had  lent  at  five  per  cent  2120  pounds,  the 
interest  to  go  towards  increasing  the  grant  in  his  will  for  "a  Char- 
itable Use." 

Another  few  items  concern  Swift  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  The  St.  Cecilia's  Day  celebration  at  the  Cathedral  in 
1730  was  described  in  the  issue  for  24  November  by  one  who  had 
been  present.  ".  .  .  nothing,"  we  are  told,  "could  give  greater 
Life  to  the  Beautiful  and  Splendid  Appearance  of  the  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  than  the  Presence  of  the  worthy  Dean  SWIFT,  who 
seem'd  highly  pleas'd  with  the  decent,  and  becoming  Order, 
observ'd  thro'  the  whole.''  Perhaps  Faulkner,  himself,  was  a  part 
of  the  splendid  appearance.  Today,  the  interior  of  St.  Patrick's  is 
crowded  with  monuments,  including  the  famous  one  to  Swift 
with  the  bitter  inscription  he  composed.  About  the  history  of  two 
others  something  is  told  in  the  Dublin  Journal.  In  the  issue  for 
3  April  1731  Faulkner  reported: 

We  hear  that  the  Reverend  Doctor  SWIFT,  and  the  Chapter  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's,  having  often  apply'd  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
— late  Countess  of  Holderness,  and  now  Lady  Fitzwater,  one  of  the 
Coheiresses  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Schomberg,  whose  Body  is  buried 
in  the  said  Cathedral,  for  a  Sum  of  Money  to  erect  a  Monument 
to  the  Memory  of  the  said  Duke,  and  the  Request  of  the  said  Dean 
and  Chapter  having  been  for  some  Years  unanswer'd,  and  at  last 
Rejected;  the  said  Dean  did,  at  his  annual  Visitation  in  January 
last,  propose  to  the  Chapter,  that  a  Marble  Stone  shou'd  be  erected 
over  the  Vault  where  the  Duke's  Body  is  interr'd,  with  a  Latin 
Inscription  thereon,  to  be  compos'd  by  the  said  Dean,  and  approv'd 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter;  among  other  things  particularly  con- 
taining the  Reasons,  why  a  more  splendid  Monument  hath  not 
already  been  erected  to  his  Memory.  We  hope  in  a  short  Time,  to 
procure  a  Copy  of  the  Inscription,  and  shall  communicate  it  to  the 
Publick  as  soon  as  possible. 
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On  1 0  July  Faulkner  announced  the  erection  of  the  monument, 
noting  that  "People  of  all  Ranks  are  continually  crowding  to  see 
it,  and  the  Inscription  is  universally  approved  and  admired,"  but 
he  did  not  print  the  inscription.^^  Another  monument  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  item  in  the  Dublin  Journal  for  30  October  1736: 

Many  of  our  Citizens  are  come  to  a  Resolution  to  wait  on  the  Rev. 
Dr.  SWIFT,  D.S.P.D.  to  ask  his  Leave  to  let  them  erect  a  Monu- 
ment, with  an  Inscription,  in  the  great  Isle  or  Walk  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Alderman  French;  and  we  are 
assured,  that  the  DEAN  will  comply  with  their  Request,  to  shew 
his  great  Esteem  for  that  Excellent  Magistrate. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  pieces  about  Swift  in  the  Dublin  Journal 
fall  under  no  particular  heading.  In  April  1727  Swift  made  his 
final  trip  to  England.  On  8  July  Faulkner  reported  that  Swift  had 
paid  his  compliments  to  the  King  and  Queen  and  had  thanked 
them  for  favors  they  had  granted  to  Ireland,  "Which  Declaration, 
their  Majesties  received  with  the  utmost  Satisfaction,  shewing  a 
particular  Regard  to  the  Welfare  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  to  the  Merit  of  that  truly  great  Man,  and  He  had  the 
Honour  to  kiss  their  Majesties  Hands."  When  Swift  returned  to 
Ireland,  Faulkner  printed  (7  October  1727)  the  following  re- 
spectful announcement: 

Yesterday  arrived  here  from  England,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Swift 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  whose  known  Character  and  ready  Wit  have 
long  since  render'd  him  the  Delight  of  all  who  have  had  the  least 
Taste  or  Value  for  People  of  a  Superior  Genius;  but  his  late  ines- 
timable Services  for  his  drooping  Country,  have  not  only  made  him 
dear  to  his  own  Nation,  but  in  no  small  Degree  added  to  the 
Caresses  he  received  in  more  than  ordinary  Manner  from  the 
Generality  of  the  Quality  of  Great-Britain,  during  his  last  Resi- 
dence there,  so  that  we  may  now  justly  say,  that,  not  Party  but 
real  Merit  has  an  Influence  on  the  polite  part  of  Mankind.  It  would 
be  the  highest  Ingratitude,  in  us,  should  we  omit  any  Opportunity 
of  doing  Justice  to  one  of  Hibernia's  Sons  so  particularly  deserving. 

On  19  May  1733  Faulkner  reported: 

Last  Saturday,  the  12th  of  this  Instant,  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Orrery,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Swift,  D.  of  St.  P.D.  and  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Sherridan,  rid  from  Dublin  to  Tallow-Hill,  to  take  a 
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Prospect  of  the  adjacent  Country.  As  they  were  mounting  a  Rock 
they  observed  a  Stream  running  thro'  the  Middle  of  it,  which  fell 
into  a  natural  Bason,  and  was  thence  convey'd  thro'  some  subter- 
raneous Cavities,  but  they  could  not  any  where  discover  by  what 
secret  Passage  it  was  conveyed  out  again;  so  that  they  concluded 
the  Waters  were  still  in  some  Reservoir  within  the  Bowels  of  the 
Hill,  which  must  infallibly  come  to  burst  forth  in  time,  and  fall 
directly  upon  the  City.  The  Doctor  sent  for  a  Milking-Pail,  to  com- 
pute what  Quantity  run  out,  which  held  about  two  Gallons,  and  it 
was  filled  in  the  Space  of  a  Minute,  so  that  it  runs  in  24  Hours  2880 
Gallons;  this  multiplied  into  365  produces  1,051,200,  and  shews 
the  Quantity  that  runs  from  the  Rock  in  a  Year,  so  that  in  three 
Years,  about  the  13th  Day  of  November,  he  computes  that  it  must 
burst  the  Belly  of  the  Mountain,  and  emit  an  Inundation  which 
will  run,  to  all  Points  of  the  Boyne,  and  greatly  endanger  the  City 
of  Dublin. 


This  important  scientific  expedition  has  gone  unnoticed  by 
Swift's  biographers.  Although  the  computations  are  correct,  the 
mountain  did  not,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  burst. 

Swift's  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan  appears  again  in  the  next 
of  these  miscellaneous  items.  In  the  Dublin  Journal  iov  18  February 
1734/5  Faulkner  noted  that  Swift  had  attended  a  testimonial 
dinner  for  the  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan  given  by  his 
former  students  and  that  "the  Dean  did  afterwards  declare  to  his 
Friends,  the  great  Satisfaction  he  received  from  the  Modesty,  the 
decent  Behaviour,  and  the  good  Sense  of  the  whole  Company." 

The  next  month  Faulkner  reported  (11  March  1734/5)  that 
one  Mrs.  Mercer  had  left  Swift  "Chief  Trustee"  of  her  estate,  and 
(22  March)  that  when  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher  had  met  at  the  University  to  examine  the  "Conduct 
of  the  Fellows  and  Abuses  of  the  College,"  Swift  had  spoken 
"against  some  of  the  Corruptions  and  Abuses."  The  local  news 
in  other  Dublin  newspapers  consisted  largely  of  accounts  of 
murders,  drownings,  and  rapes.  When,  on  1  October  1737 
Faulkner  reported  that  Swift  and  several  other  eminent  people 
had  dined  with  Sir  James  Somerville  the  previous  Thursday,  the 
last  day  of  his  mayoralty,  and  that  the  entertainment  has  been 
"most  elegant,"  or  when  he  announced  on  10  November  1739 
that  the  Bindon  portrait  of  Swift  had  just  been  hung  in  the 
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Deanery,  he  was  giving  his  readers  news  of  a  not  very  typical 
sort.  On  18  October  1740  the  Dublin  Journal  reported  that  Swift 
had  given  twenty  pounds  to  one  Mr.  Ellis,  a  cabinetmaker  whose 
workhouse  and  timber  yard  had  burned  down.  To  Faulkner, 
even  Swift's  minor  charity  was  newsworthy. 

As  early  as  1727  it  was  rumored  that  the  Dean  was  dead.  On 
4  October  Faulkner's  Dublin  Post-Boy,  a  paper  published  in  1726 
and  1727,  carried  with  its  English  news  the  following,  dated 
23  September: 

Last  Night  it  was  currently  reported,  that  as  the  Rev.  Dean  Swift 
was  going  from  this  place  to  Mr.  Pope's  at  Twickenham,  he  was 
set  upon  by  three  Foot  Pads  near  Tottenham,  who  took  from  him 
his  Watch,  Money,  &c.  and  then  beat  him  in  a  most  Inhumane 
manner,  leaving  him  for  Dead,  but  we  had  this  Day  the  agreeable 
surprize  of  seeing  that  Report  Contradicted,  by  the  Appearance  of 
that  Worthy  Patriot,  who  'tis  hop'd  will  soon  reach  the  place  of  his 
Nativity,  to  the  great  Satisfaction  of  all,  who  regard  true  Merrit, 
and  wish  well  to  poor  Ireland. 

On  26  January  1733/4  the  Dublin  Journal  announced: 

Last  Sunday  Evening  it  was  reported,  that  the  Revd.  Dr.  Swift, 
D.S.P.D.  was  dead;  upon  which  sorrowful  News,  several  Gentle- 
men, Tradesmen,  and  others,  sent  a  Porter  from  a  Tavern,  to  know 
the  Truth,  who  returned  with  the  most  grateful  and  joyful  News, 
that  his  Reverence  was  in  good  Health,  which  so  much  pleased  the 
Company,  that  instead  of  putting  the  Messenger  off  with  two 
Pence  for  his  Trouble,  they  every  one  generously  contributed,  and 
gave  him  several  Shillings  to  drink  that  worthy  Patriots  Health. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  many  sorrowful  Countenances  were  seen  all 
over  this  City,  upon  the  Report  of  this  great  Man's  Illness;  but 
upon  his  happy  Recovery,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  Blessings 
which  could  happen  to  this  Country,  those  melancholly  Well- 
wishers  of  the  Drapier's  are  now  become  the  most  chearful;  and 
most  fervently  wish  for  a  long  Continuance  of  that  Life,  which 
hath  done  the  greatest  Services  to  this  Country,  than  which,  per- 
haps, none  was  ever  saved  from  more  imminent  Danger. 

About  two  weeks  earlier,  Swift  had  been  too  ill  to  receive  his 
neighbors  when  they  came  to  promise  him  that  they  would  de- 
fend him  against  Bettesworth. 
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In  1745  it  was  no  rumor.  The  issue  of  the  Dublin  Journal  for 
22  October  reported: 

Last  Saturday  at  three  o' Clock  in  the  Afternoon  dyed  that  great 
and  eminent  Patriot  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  Dubhn,  in  the  78th  Year  of  his  Age,  who  was  born  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Warburg's,  DubUn,  the  30th  of  November  1667,  at  his 
Uncle  Counsellor  Godwin  Swift's  House  in  Hoey's  Alley,  which  in 
those  Times,  was  the  general  Residence  of  the  chief  Lawyers.  His 
Genius,  Works,  Learning  and  Charity  are  so  universally  admired, 
That  for  a  News  Writer  to  attempt  his  Character  would  be  the 
highest  Presumption.  Yet,  as  the  Printer  hereof  is  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge his  infinite  Obligations  to  that  Prodigy  of  Wit,  he  can 
only  lament,  that  he  is  by  no  Means  equal  to  so  bold  an  Under- 
taking. 

The  Dean  had  bequeathed  the  Bulk  of  his  Fortune  which  is 
about  12,000  1.  to  build  and  endow  an  Hospital  for  Lunaticks, 
Idiots  and  Incurables,  which  said  Hospital  is  to  be  called  St. 
Patrick's,  and  to  be  erected  near  Steven's.  Dr.  Sterne,  late  Bishop 
of  Clogher,  left  600  1.  towards  carrying  on  the  said  Hospital,  and 
William  Coningham,  Esq;  300  1. 

NOTES 

1 .  One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  important  Swift  holdings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Libraries  is  the  nearly  complete  collection 
of  Faulkner  editions  of  Swift's  Works. 

2.  From  1725  until  the  end  of  1741,  by  which  time  Swift  was  no  longer 
in  his  right  mind,  Faulkner  published  about  1750  issues  of  the 
Dublin  Journal;  964  survive  and  are  included  in  the  series  Irish  News- 
papers Prior  to  1750  in  Dublin  Libraries,  University  Microfilms  (Ann 
Arbor,  1950). 

3.  The  Poems  of  Jonathan  Swift  (Oxford,  1958),  II,  401. 

4.  Add.  MS.  20,095  f7^ 

5.  Quoted  in  William  Jaggard,  '"The  Cheshire  Sheaf:  Swift's  Lodg- 
ing in  Chester,"  NQ,,  CXC  (1946),  18. 

6.  Ricardo  Quintana,  The  Mind  and  Art  of  Jonathan  Swift  (New  York, 
1953),  p.  294. 

7.  See  his  1762  general  preface  to  Swift's  Works,  reprinted  in  Jonathan 
Swift,  Directions  to  Servants  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces  173J-1742,  ed. 
Herbert  Davis  (Oxford,  1959),  pp.  201-202. 

8.  Poems,  ed.  Williams,  III,  874. 
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9.  Ihid. 

10.  Poems,  ed.  Williams,  II,  (il?>-61A.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Irvin 
Ehrenpreis  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  Dublin  Evening  Post 
printing. 

11.  Reprinted  in  Poems,  ed.  Williams,  II,  762-763.  According  to  Sir 
Harold,  "The  state  of  Swift's  health  and  mind  at  the  time  makes 
it  improbable  .  .  .  that  the  couplet  was  written  as  late  as  1741. 
The  inscription  was  very  likely  passed  on  from  collar  to  collar  and 
dog  to  dog." 

12.  The  Drapier's  Letters  to  the  People  of  Ireland,  ed.  Herbert  Davis 
(Oxford,  1935),  pp.  235-236.  Also  reprinted  in  The  Correspondence  of 
Jonathan  Swift,  ed.  Sir  Harold  Williams  (Oxford,  1963),  III, 
239-240. 

13.  For  the  background  to  this  letter,  see  below,  pp.  106-107. 

14.  On  1  May  Swift  complained  to  Pope  about  the  publication  of  the 
poem  and  said  he  would  order  an  advertisement  to  be  printed 
denying  its  authorship.  He  certainly  was  in  no  hurry.  The  Corre- 
spondence of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.,  ed.  F.  Elrington  Ball  (London, 
1910-1914),  IV,  428-429. 

15.  Jonathan  Swift,  Irish  Tracts  1728-1733,  ed.  Herbert  Davis  (Oxford, 
1955),  pp.  XXXV,  xxxvii.  Mr.  Davis  reprints  the  following  "Queries." 

16.  Correspondence,  ed.  Ball,  V,  53-54,  n.  1 ;  Poems,  ed.  Williams,  III,  810. 

17.  Correspondence,  ed.  Ball,  V,  446-448. 

18.  Ibid.,  IV,  402-403. 

19.  Quoted  in  Correspondence,  ed.  Ball,  V,  432,  n.  This  issue  is  not  in  the 
University  Microfilms  series. 

20.  Ibid.,  V,  432. 

21.  Reprinted  in  The  Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.,  ed.  Temple 
Scott  (London,  1897-1908),  XI,  407-408,  n. 

22.  Ibid.  This  issue  is  not  in  the  University  Microfilms  series. 

23.  It  is  ''Plus  potuit  fama  virtutis  apud  alienos  quam  sanguinis  proximitas 
apud  suos."  J.  H.  Bernard  and  J.  E.  L.  Oulton,  I^he  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Patrick  Dublin  (Dublin,  1951),  p.  45. 
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Sir  Winston  Churchill 
In  Celebration  and  in  Memoriam 

ON  NOVEMBER  30th,  1964,  Sir  Winston's  ninetieth 
birthday,  Mr.  Thomas  Tull,  British  Consul  General  in 
Philadelphia,  officially  opened  an  exhibition  of  Churchilliana  in 
the  Library,  principally  from  the  collections  of  Mr.  Seymour 
Adelman  and  Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald.  By  popular  request,  the 
exhibition  was  continued  into  the  new  year  and  thus  became  a 
memorial  exhibition  after  Sir  Winston's  death  on  January  24th. 

Rare  first  editions  of  the  early  books  of  Sir  Winston  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Rosenwald  included  The  Story  of  the  Malakand 
Field  Force,  1898;  The  River  War,  1899;  Churchill's  only  novel, 
Savrola,  1900;  London  to  Lady  smith,  1900;  Ian  Hamilton'' s  March, 
1900;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  1906,  Sir  Winston's  biography  of 
his  father;  and  My  African  Journey,  1908. 

From  Mr.  Adelman's  collection,  there  were  Arms  and  the 
Covenant,  1938,  a  volume  warning  of  the  rise  of  Nazi  Germany; 
the  handsome  Grabhorn  edition,  1940,  Addresses  Delivered  in  the 
Tear  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Forty  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  oj 
France,  and  to  the  Members  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  Winston  Churchill;  The  Speech  Broadcast  by  the  Prime 
Minister  .  .  .  July  74,  7940,  in  which  Churchill  explained  the 
necessity  for  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet;  A  Speech  by  the 
Prime  Minister  .  .  .  in  the  House  of  Commons,  August,  7940,  Church- 
ill's immortal  tribute  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  which  he  said: 
"Never  in  the  fi.eld  of  human  conflict  was  so  much  owed  by  so 
many  to  so  few";  An  Address  Delivered  in  Washington  on  December 
26th  7947  Before  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives .  .  ■  ,  Churchill's  historic  address  to  Congress,  in 
wliich  he  recalled  his  American  ancestry;  One  Continent  Redeemed, 
1943,  the  earliest  printing  of  Churchill's  superb  speech  before 
Congress,  May  19,1 943 ;  The  End  of  the  Beginning,  1 943,  the  third 
volume  of  Churchill's  speeches  covering  the  blackest  year  of  the 
war;  The  Prime  Minister'' s  Speech  on  the  House  of  Commons  Rebuilding, 
1943,  one  of  the  rarest  of  Churchill's  wartime  publications; 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt:  A  Memorial,  1945,  the  first  appearance, 
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in  a  paper-back,  of  Churchill's  eulogy  to  his  great  friend;  and  the 
proof  copy,  issued  in  advance  of  the  first  edition,  of  The  Great 
Democracies,  1958,  the  fourth  and  final  volume  of  Churchill's 
A  History  oj  the  English-Speaking  Peoples. 

In  May,  1951,  the  University  celebrated  the  bicentenary 
anniversary  of  the  University  Library.  It  was  planned  that  Sir 
Winston  would  be  the  guest  of  honor  on  that  occasion,  and  in  the 
recent  display  were  letters  passing  between  him  and  President 
Stassen  about  the  arrangements  for  his  trip.  Political  afi'airs  in 
England  prevented  his  coming  for  that  occasion,  but  he  sent  over 
many  of  his  treasures  which  were  on  display  with  books  and 
manuscripts  from  the  library's  collections,  featuring  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

Other  manuscript  materials  in  the  recent  exhibition  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Adelman  included  a  letter  written  just  five  days 
after  Churchill's  escape  in  1899  from  the  Boer  prison  camp,  an 
adventure  which  won  Churchill  international  fame  and  provided 
the  springboard  for  his  later  career;  a  program  of  his  Boer  War 
lectures  in  1900  preserved  by  his  cousin,  Seymour  Leslie,  who 
attended  the  lecture  of  November  1 9th,  1 900;  a  letter  of  Churchill 
to  J.  B.  Pond,  dated  August  25,  1900,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
details  of  his  American  lecture  tour  with  the  noted  lecture-bureau 
impresario,  who  also  managed  Mark  Twain's  various  tours.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  first  lecture  in  New  York  on  December  16, 
1900,  Mark  Twain  introduced  him  to  the  expectant  audience. 
Three  other  letters  from  Mr.  Adelman's  collection  were  one  dated 
September  22,  1905,  to  Frank  Harris  in  which  Churchill  asked 
Harris's  editorial  guidance;  an  engaging  letter  of  May  29,  1913, 
to  Margo  Asquith  in  which  he  thanked  her  for  having  been  one  of 
his  guests  aboard  the  Admiralty  yacht  "Enchantress";  and  Mr. 
Adelman's  great  treasure,  a  letter  to  him  from  Sir  Winston  of 
March  14,  1959,  thanking  Mr,  Adelman  for  sending  him  an  18th 
century  map  of  the  area  of  Dunkirk. 

Mr.  Walter  Annenberg  kindly  loaned  his  copy  of  the  superb 
Karsh  "bulldog"  portrait  of  Sir  Winston  which  had  been  person- 
ally autographed  for  Mr.  Annenberg.  Other  pictorial  material 
that  brightened  the  exhibition  included  original  cartoons  and 
caricatures  of  Churchill  from  the  collections  of  Mr.  Adelman  and 
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Mr.  Rosenwald,  a  campaign  poster  from  Churchill's  final  parlia- 
mentary campaign  in  1959  and  an  election  campaign  card  of 
1 906  which  Churchill  had  sent  as  a  souvenir  to  his  favorite  aunt, 
Mrs.  Leslie.  There  was  an  invitation  for  Churchill's  marriage  to 
Clementine  Hozier  in  St.  Margaret's  Westminster  on  September 
12,  1908.  Churchill'G  career  as  an  amateur  painter  was  high- 
lighted by  several  small  copies  of  some  of  his  paintings  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  1959  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  Churchill 
art.  The  Buten  Museum  of  Wedgwood  generously  loaned  from 
their  collections  small  busts  and  mugs  honoring  Churchill  and 
Roosevelt. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  popular  exhibitions  that  the  Library 
has  displayed,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  contributors  for  their 
generosity. 

Ned  A  M.  Westlake 
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Gordon  A.  Block  Lincoln  Collection 

A  REMARKABLE  collection  of  Lincolniana  has  come  to  the 
University,  bequeathed  by  Gordon  A.  Block,  eminent 
Philadelphia  lawyer.  His  deep  interest  in  President  Lincoln  is 
reflected  in  the  scope  and  variety  of  the  material  which  Mr. 
Block  collected  in  his  lifetime,  many  being  unique  manuscript 
items. 

From  Lincoln's  Illinois  years,  there  are  autographed  court 
orders  of  Sangamon  County  in  the  1840's  and  three  pleadings 
signed  in  the  names  of  Lincoln's  three  law  firms  in  Springfield. 
There  is  a  unique  holograph  court  pleading  of  1855,  signed  by 
Lincoln  in  three  ways:  "A.  Lincoln,"  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  and 
"Lincoln."  There  are  rare  pamphlets,  song  books  and  badges 
from  the  presidential  campaigns,  with  a  handsomely  bound 
volume  containing  pictures  and  autographs  of  President  Lincoln 
and  his  cabinet.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  electoral  ballots 
of  Pennsylvania  for  1860  and  1864,  discovered  many  years  ago  in 
a  bundle  of  discarded  legal  papers.  From  the  presidential  years, 
there  is  a  petition  for  pardon  for  a  man  unjustly  imprisoned  as  a 
draft  dodger  in  1864  with  Lincoln's  holograph  pardon  dated 
June  15,  1864,  and  a  hand-written  executive  order  changing  the 
assignment  of  a  brigadier  general  to  Grant's  command  in  Janu- 
ary, 1864.  An  admission  card,  with  mourning  badge,  to  services 
at  Independence  Hall,  April  22,  1865,  is  a  reminder  of  the 
tragic  end. 

The  books  include  three  volumes  from  Lincoln's  library  with 
rare  pamphlet  and  broadside  material  from  the  first  inaugural  to 
the  assassination.  Standard  and  exotic  editions  of  books  about 
Lincoln,  many  in  mint  condition,  and  many  unusual  photo- 
graphs and  memorabilia,  will  enhance  the  library's  holdings. 

Neda  M.  Westlak^ 
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